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PREFACE. 



The ear of self-love, too sensitive to bear the 
direct voice of truth, can tolerate only its rever- 
beration, from a fable. Kebuke a courtier for his 
sycophancy, a lawyer for his cunning, a prelate for 
his pride, and he would shrink with disgust, evade 
with dexterity, or resent with indignation : yet the 
one, can censure the duplicity of the ape; the second, 
astutely impugn the fox; the third, sententiously 
anathematize the peacock; until the moral, like a 
glass, presents to each original, the fabled personifi- 
cation of his own vice, and like an awkward swords- 
man, he suddenly finds himself wounded by the 
blow, beneath which he expected to prostrate his 
opponent. 
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The main object of fable, is to render the mind 
its own willing instructor, by gratifying self- 
esteem, in the opportunity afforded, for exercising 
the power of discovering truth, through the veil of 
allegory; instead of arousing disgust, by didactic 
application, which always offends our vanity, through 
placing us in the position of persons advised. 
Indeed, "the greatest parts," says Aristotle, "by 
which fable allures the soul, are the resolutions and 
discoveries," (Aristotle, Poet. c. 6;) and this is the 
' reason why such writings, not only " afford much 
stronger proofe of genius, than mere narrative," since 
they require both judgment and imagination, but 
also why they should not be " too obvious,, trite, 
nor trivial." {Vide Dodsley, Essay on Fable.) I 
do not pause now, to discuss the concomitants of 
such compositions, since they are amply elucidated 
in both the authors referred to; it is sufficient merely 
to allude to the manner in which I have endeavoured, 
in the present work, " to point a moral, and adorn a 
tale," and by rendering the mind's derivation of the 
former from the latter, more forcible, to corroborate 
the design of fable. 

For this purpose, I have relied chiefly upon the 
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exercise of originality and common sense. We live 
in the days of literary veneer; the true Spanish 
mahogany, even the Honduras of originality, is nearly 
withered to the stump; nothing is said but what has 
been spoken before, whether it be, ** I do not love 
thee. Dr. Fell," to be found in the " Non amo te," 
of Martial,— or the epigrams of a modem ironist, 
three or four of which, I discovered, the other day, in 
a volume of very old plays. The " points " of our 
best novels, are merely old friends in a new dress ; 
the " tags " of our dramas, the airs of our overtures, 
are the odds and ends of ancient compositions; in 
fact, most of our literature resembles the restorations 
of dealers in mediaeval fiimiture, wherein carved bits, 
old and new, are dove-tailed, pieced, and well varnished 
with antique colour, to form seats for modem fame to 
rest upon! In this epoch of plagiarism, happy is 
that jackdaw, who can find a feather of some former 
peacock, or a rag from the mantle of some byegone 
prophet, with which to cover his own literary bareness. 
Although, therefore, I have not hesitated to confirm 
my author by quotations from others, I have illus- 
trated him chiefly from my own mind, have created, 
rather than copied: the biography, also, has been 
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compiled from the latest materials, some of which 
have been discovered since the death of Dr. Johnson. 
One word as to the apparent satirical hardness of 
the notes. Sarcasm, it is true, is a peevish dog, kept 
in the house of Malevolence ; but, nevertheless, Hu- 
manity is a thick-skinned animal, and its vanity 
so "films and gilds" its vice, aa frequently to 
require for its cure the actual cautery ; in fact, few 
of its follies can be removed, without the use of 
the knife. The notes have been written in rustic 
seclusion, where the mind, cut off from social 
aflinities, and acting the spectator, rather than the 
player, looks more unimpassioned upon the game of 
life, and he who " in meditation lives," is likely to — 

'' Shape his weapon with an edge severe." 

Yet to be candid, the satirist must first impugn 
himself, for his own heart presents the telescopic view, 
diminished but not wholly obliterated by self-love, 

of the shores and strands of evil he sees, "in extenso," 
around him; and he must confess that nature has made 
" the whole world, kin," — marvellously of a pattern, — 
so that justice and thief, instructor and pupil, phy- 
sician and patient, oneself and one's neighbour, are 
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PREFACE. XV 

only cuttings from the same piece ! Moreover, even 
when severe, satire is yet consistent with philanthropy ; 
the former is the stem rebuke applied by the latter, 
to hypocrisy ; and Socrates never evinced more clear 
perception of the heart's deceit, nor more friendly 
exertion to deliver his pupil from it, than when he 
rebuked Antisthenes for his affected asceticism, with, 
" I see thy vanity through the holes ih thy coat." 
I may sincerely, indeed, say that my object in 
aaimadverting upon human infirmity, haa not been 
to exalt myself, but to improve the great brotherhood 
of mankind. 

With respect to historical associations, connected 
with certain localities mentioned in the Fables, the 
reader is referred to that truly valuable work, 
"Curiosities of London," written by my friend, 
J. Timbs, Esq., F.S.A., Editor of the Illustrated 
London News ; to whom I beg to offer my acknow- 
ledgments, for information relative to metropolitan 
antiquities. 

0. F. O. 

BuBSTOW Rectory, July 1854. 
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The Author of the following Fables is an example of the 
fickleness of fortune, and the independence of talent and 
position : descended from an old family, he inherited no 
ancestral wealth, and was a confirmed poet, though placed 
apprentice to a silk-mercer. 

The manor of Goldworthy, in Devonshire, had long been 
in possession of his family, but its name doed not appear 
in the Villare. The poet was however of Norman origin ; 
his ancestor, Gilbert le Gay, gave name to a place called 
Hampton-Gay in Northamptonshire, and by marriage with 
the fiimily of Curtoyse obtained possession of Goldworthy. 
The place of his birth was at Barnstaple;^ the date of 
it 1688. His first instructor, Mr. Luck, probably fostered, 
though he could not create, a talent for the Muses in 
his pupil, ("poeta nascitur non fit,") by a volume of 
Latin and English verses, which he published shortly 
before he retired from the superintendence of the school 



(1) Since the publication of Johnson's biography of Gay, a singular discovery 
of a maM of MSS., concealed in a secret drawer in an easy-chair belonging to the 
poet, has led to the accurate knowledge of his birthplace haying been Barnstaple. 
The reader will find a full account of this discovery, and of the papers, in 
a small volume in the British Museum, called Gay's Chair, with poems never 
before printed, from the MSS. of the Rev. Joseph Bailer, his nephew, edited by 
Henry Lee, author of *' Caleb Quotem." Hence, upon Bailer's authority I 
have stated him to have been bom at Barnstaple : Goldworthy is near Bideford. 
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at Barnstaple. When Gay quitted it, to be bound to 
a mercer's counter in London, we may judge of the 
irksomeness of his new position by his silence respecting 
it, and by the readiness with which his new master shortly 
discharged him. 

In 1712 he was enabled, by being appointed secretary 
to the Duchess of Monmouth, (an office which procured 
him more leisure,) to give a decided evidence of poetic 
wit and worldly wisdom, by inscribing a poem on * Rural 
Sports,' to Mr. Pope, the rising sun of whose reputation 
called into life^ with the usual tendency of expansive 
intellect, many kindred though less known aspirants for 
fame. Besides this work, and his articles in the 'Spec- 
tator' and 'Guardian,' the recommendation of a lively 
temper and genial disposition, not only laid the foun- 
dation of an enduring friendship between Pope and 
himself, but also at once obtained him admission into 
that intellectual circle, where his talents excited no envy 
from their predominance, and his amiability ensured 
regard. 

' The Shepherd's Week,' published in the course of the 
succeeding year, was written, it is supposed, at Pope's 
suggestion, with a view of retorting upon a criticism by 
Steele in the ' Guardian' in favour of Ambrose Philips, 
who, to the disparagement of Pope, is named by the critic 
as the only successor, in that style, worthy to be named 
after Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. As the design 
was to show that to copy nature accurately, rusticity 
should be represented in all its ignorant grossness, the 
imitation by Gay in the Proem to the Pastorals is 
carried out in such a style of obsolete expression, as 
would at once have buried them in contempt, had not the 
' evident endeavour at truth elicited approval ' The Wife 
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of Bath,' a comedy brought upon the stage in 1713, was 
unfortunate throughout, for as it obtained no favour at 
its first production, so seventeen years afterwards, when 
the ' Beggar's Opera' had achieved universal renown, it 
was doomed to reiterated rejection. 

With the death of Queen Anne, Gay, who had been 
appointed secretary to Lord Clarendon in his embassy to 
Hanover, saw his anticipations of patronage decline, for in 
Swift's opinion the dedication of his ^ Shepherd's Week ' 
to Bolingbroke, had lost him the favour of the Hanoverian 
&.mily. Still, at this period of his career his spirits seem 
to have been more firm against disappointment, for he 
wrote a poem upon the arrival of the Princess of Wales, 
and reaped the reward of perseverance so far that, " both 
the Prince and Princess went to see his * What d' ye call 
itr a kind of mock tragedy, in which the images were 
comic and the action grave; so that, as Pope relates, 
Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was said, was at 
a loss how to reconcile the laughter of the audience with 
the solemnity of the scene." ^ The popularity of this piece 
aroused envy, and a reply was written to it by Mr. Theo- 
bald and Griffin (a player), entitled " The Key to the What 
d' ye call itl" which Gay declared ^'called him a block- 
head and Mr. Pope a knave." His expectations that the 
success of this burlesque would assist his promotion, proving 
illusory, he, with the ready depression of a weak man, 
fell from hope to despondency, so that had it not been 
for the attention of Lord Burlington, Mr. Pulteney, and 
Lord Harcourt, he would never have been able to endure 
afresh rebuff, which most deservedly befel him in 1717. 
Having endeavoured in * Three Hours after Marriage' to 
burlesque Dr. Woodward, a geologist of estimable character, 

■ (I) Johnson. 
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the comedy, a joint production of Pope, Gay, and Arbuth- 
not, BO disgusted the audience in the scene where Wood- 
ward was ridiculed palpably, by the introduction of a 
crocodile and a mummy, that it was hissed off with 
well-merited censure, and inflicted public disgrace upon 
its authors. 

Unaccustomed to the use of wealth, the possession of a 
thousand pounds, the product of the pubHcation of his 
poems by subscription, waa an event equally beyond his 
prudence or his equanimity. Distrustful of the former, he 
called in, as his financial advisers, Lewis, who counselled 
him to Hve upon the interest and intrust it to the funds ; 
Arbuthnot, who advised him to live on the principal and 
trust it to God ; Pope and Swift, who told him to purchase 
an annuity. On the other hand his equanimity was soon 
banished, when Craggs presented him with some South 
Sea Stock, and he dreamed of visions of twenty thousand 
pounds; but fearful of obstructing his own fortime, he 
disregarded the advice of Fenton to purchase an annuity, 
which, as he said, " would make him sure of a clean shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton every day," so that when the 
bubble burst, and the substance dwindled to the shadow, 
poor Gay's life almost sank beneath the sudden transition 
jfrom fancied wealth to real penury. 

It is the dehght of fortune to mock, with capricious 
absurdity, the efforts of men to rise above her power, and 
comicahty frequently attends the introduction of life's 
most important events. Upon one occasion Gay, who had 
written a tragedy called *The Captives,' was commanded to 
read before the Princess of Wales. A large japan screen 
was placed near him, which he not observing, threw 
down in his respectful advances towards the august 
party, reverence for whom completely absorbed the atten- 
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tion of a poet's Qiind, usually incapable of more than one 
idea at a time ; the Princess and her ladies screamed 
so violently as entirely to discomfit our author, who was 
nevertheless still expected to read his play. It was after- 
wards acted seven nights, the author's third night being 
by command of their Boyal Highnesses, and though its 
subsequent fate is little known, it had the effect of rousing 
Gay from indolence, by inspiring him with the idea that 
he still possessed Court &;Vour. Under this impression he 
undertook, in 1726, to write a volume of Fables for the 
young Duke of Cumberland, and had already magnified 
the promised reward "with all the wild expectations of 
indigence and vanity." But when the Prince and Princess 
became King and Queen, and he found all his hopes 
contracted into the paltry appointment of Gentleman 
Usher to the Princess Louisa, his disgust became intole- 
rable, and finding that verses and supplications, flattery 
and remonstrance, were equally unavailing, he appears to 
have concentrated his wrath in the vehement tirade against 
Courts with which his Fables and other works abound, 
until he partially forgot it in the signal success attending 
his Beggar's Opera. 

This remarkable production was composed in ridicule of 
the Italian Drama ; Gibber rejected it at Drury Lane, but 
Bich having accepted it, it rendered, as a wit observed, 
" Gay rich and Bich ^ay." It was framed upon a sugges- 
tion of Swift, who remarked one day to the poet what an 
odd, pretty sort of thing a Newgate Pastoral would make. 
Gay improved upon this original notion, and determined to 
compose a comedy upon it. It has been variously criti- 
cised as to its effect upon morals. Swift upholding, Dr. 
Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, censuring it, and 
many asserting that since its production robbery increased. 



'\ 
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Johnson's opinion seems hardly given with his usual judg-* 
ment^ for whilst stating that it is not likely to do good^ he 
yet thinks that it cannot produce evil, because highway- 
men, &c, do not frequent the playhouses. This is falla- 
cious, for there is no production which does not have 
i a tendency of some sort, and therefore cannot be neutral 
/I towards the induction of good or evil into the mind; 
/next, the spectacle of crime under circumstances which 
rob it of its turpitude, and invest it with pseudo-heroism, 
warps the judgment from its true decision, and recommends 
vice under the garb of nobility; and lastly, not only in 
our day, but in Johnson's, the most degraded culprits have 
had their scenic tastes, which they gratify by attendance 
at theatrical exhibitions. Moreover such spectacles are not 
BO pernicious in the eflfect they produce upon those who 
are thieves already, as from their tendency to induce the 
honest and upright to degenerate. The Lord Chamberlain 
seems to have been of this opinion, for, notwithstanding 
the astounding success of the ^ Beggar's Opera,' he pro- 
hibited the appearance of the second part, entitled ^ PoUy,' 
which " oppression," as Gay called it, turned out profitable, 
for he recompensed himself by a subscription, which nearly 
tripled the amount of the first part; the Opera realizing 
£400, and the second part obtaining almost £1200. 

His latter life was passed in the house of the Duke of 
Queensberry, who so entirely accommodated himself to 
the humour, or fiuilty, of his guest, as in some sort to 
become his steward, managing his money, and giving it 
to .bim as he wanted it ; so true is it that the weakness 
of amiability elicits more regard, than the independence 
of consummate intellect. Yet notwithstanding the atten- 
tion of his friend, the venom of disappointment rankled 
within his breast, and his life was rendered gloomy by the 
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realization of that court treachery which, experience might 
have taught him to expect, or religion to despise. 

He died on the 4th December, 1732, aged 44, having 
been hurried out of existence with more precipitancy than 
Arbuthnot states he ever knew, by a return of his old 
malady, a colic, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, — 
a recompense which this nation generally extends to its 
talented men, for having neglected them during their 
lives ! In England, we bury genius superbly ; in France, 
they maintain it. He left £6000 (not £3000 as Johnson 
says), which sum was divided between his two sisters, 
Eatherine Bailer and Joanna Fortescue. Swift, who\'^ 
had greater affection for Gay than he probably felt for Y/ 
any mkn, was so impressed with a foreboding of some 7 
misforttme, as to leave the letter containing the intelli/ 
gence of the poet's death for some days imread, and eveiZ 
that rugged nature was not above practising the common ] 
self-deception with which we sometimes cheat ourselves of / 
the full bitterness of sorrow, by mixing it with our courage^/ 
— drop hy drop ! 

The great merit attached to Gay on the score of origi-^ 
nality, consists in his having been the first to bring out 
the Ballad Opera, and thereby to have hit the public taste 
by a species of composition appropriate, if not elevated. 
Indeed the general character of his intellect, like that of his 
disposition, seems to have been of a moderate temper, in 
which correctness took the medium place between genius 
and tenuity. Pope describes him as a natural man, with- 
out design, who spoke what he thought, and just as he 
thought it ; of a timid temper, and fearful of giving offence 
to the great, which latter habit, he says, *^ was of no avail ;" 
he might have added, neither will it ever succeed, since the 
world, to be managed properly, must, as Charles the Fifth 
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observed, feel " the iron hand in the silk glove." In Ga} 
it is certain, we discover none of those fitults which 



•"Lofty goiius owes 



Half to the ardour which itself bestows : — ** 

his policy lay in the natural exercise of his dispositioi« 
which was so plastic as readily to succumb to others, i .* 
contented servility. 

His Fables, always a fiivourite work, promise to continut 
so, abroad as at home, for a translation of them int 
French by the Chevalier de Chatelain has aheady bee: 
received with approbation, and they have been rendere* 
into Urdic and Bengali poetry. Johnson remarks tha 
Gay seems to confound the strict feble with "tales" anu 
" allegorical prosopopoeias," and that from some of them i 
will be difficult to extract any moral principle. La Fon 
taine also states that in the true fable none but animal 
are admitted, and quotes Aristotle's authority for excluding, 
trees; but we may notice that the Stagirite in his defi 
nition, extends the idea of &,ble widely^ when he calls i 
"an imitation of action;" and not only iEsop, whom he 
rqfers to as the great fabulist, introduces plants and tree- 
often, but the most ancient fable extant, that of Jotham, 
is framed upon them. After Gay's death, a second volum- 
of Fables, more political in character, and also some othe • 
pieces, as " The Comedy of the Distressed Wife," " Th 
Eehearsal at Gotham," &c. appeared, but these last wil* 
not sustain his reputation, either on the score of judg- 
ment or originality; the Fables are throughout distin 
guished by smoothness of versification, and a style o? 
expression easy and apposite. 

The epitaph he proposed for himself, 

" Life's a jest, and all things show it ; 
J thought so once, but now I know it " — 

{l\ About B.C. 1209. Vide Judges, c. ix. 
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is the flippant tribute of folly to irreligion. His frienda, 
" Charles and Catherine, Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
beny, who loved this excellent person living and r^retted 
him dead, caused a monument to be erected to his 
Dnemoiy," upon which Pope wrote the following lines, in 
all the fulsome fervour of poetic hyperbole: — 

" Of msnsen gentle, of ifftctiont mill). I 
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SHEFUEaD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Reuote from cities lived a Swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gaia ; 
Hia head wae sUver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In Bummer's heat and winter's cold 
He Jed hie flock and penn'd the &ld : 
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His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country raised his name.^ 

A deep Philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The Shepherd's homely cottage sought. 
And thus explored his reach of thought : 

" Whence is thy learning ? hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd. 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refined, 
And hast thou fathom'd TuUy's mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fiites, on realms unknown. 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd 1 '* 

The Shepherd modestly replied, — 
** I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practised in disguise. 
He cheats the most discerning eyes : 
Who by that search shall wiser grow. 
When we ourselves can never know J ^ 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from simple Nature drain'd ; 

(1) The retirement of the country has ever formed a fertile theme of praise to 
poets, but it depends upon the disposition to derive good firom it, — 

" Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currant." — Hok. 

(2) " The noblest study of mankind is man."— Pope. 

Yet Socrates himself confessed that, after all, so far was he from realizing the 
saying of Thales, " Know thyself," that " he only knew that he knew nothing.' 
For rules of self-knowledge see Addison, SpectatoTt No. 399. 
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Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

" The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soid to industry. 
Who can observe the carefiil ant 
And not provide for future want'^ 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind: 
I mark his true, his &ithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air. 
With pious wing, protects her care, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge.2 

" From Nature, too, I take my rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with hnportant air, 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise 1 
My tongue ^thin my Ups I rein, 
For who talks much, must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly; 
Who listens to the chattering pye? 
Nor would I, with felonious sleight. 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Rapacious animals we hate : 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fiite. 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind? 

(1) Vide Prov. V. 6. 

(2) For the most beautiful application of this image, see Luke xiii. S4. 
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But Envy, Calumny, and Spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite.^ 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation, 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

" Thy fame is just," the Sage replies, 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen ; 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies Nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good and wise."^ 

(1) Because, says Swift, — 

" Now and then 

Beasts may degenerate into men." 

(2) In addition to Revelation, God has left us two records of His nature, and 
our duty : one internal, conscience ; the other external, the aspect of all created 
things. Hence proper observation and thought upon the different phases of 
creative economy, constitute an element, and a most material one, of moral disci> 
pline, and it was well said by the wise Italian bishop, that he learned patience by 
the right use of his eyes. « For," said he, " I first look up to Heaven and 
remember that all my business is to get there : next I look to earth, and call to 
mind how small a portion I shall require of it when dead : lastly, I look into the 
world, and see how many there are, more miserable than myself. Thus I learn 
where true happiness is placed, where all our cares must end, and what little 
reason I have to repine.** 

But retirement has its abuses, as well as contemplation its benefits : rural 
apathy is not reflection, nor can there be a greater waste than for vast talents 
to be doomed to rust, in vulgar solitude. There are who mistake the process for 
the result, and who in the vain affectation of philosophical abstinence from society, 
go, as Eve did, to meet the devil in private. Wholesome activity of mind and 
body, sufficient to employ both, in the service of God and man, comports best 
with the design of the Creator, and therefore with the happiness of the creature, 
otherwise, to shut the door, will not shut out temptation, but solitude will echo 
to the discontented repinings of an aimless existence, or to the perturbed 
pleadings of ill-suppressed desires. " Possessing all I want," said Rasselas, " I 
find one day and one hour exactly like another, except that the latter is still 
more tedious than the former;" and the hermit in the same work, though he had 
lived fifteen years in solitude, had "no desire that his example should gain any 
imitators." The stagnant pool breeds reptiles, and chaos is twin-bom with 
darkness and confusion,~-the moral world, in this respect as in others, bears 

se resemblance to the physical ' 



THE UON, THE TIGER, AJO) THE TRAVELLER. 

Accept, young Prince ! the moral lay, 
And in these Tales mankind survey ; 
With early virtues plant yonr breast, 
The HpeciouB artB of vice detest. 

Princea, like beauties, from their youth 
Are Btrangere to the voice of Truth.' 
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Learn to contemn all praise betimes, 
For flattery's the nurse of crimes : 
Friendship by sweet reproof is shown; 
(A virtue never near a throne ;) 
In courts such freedom must offend ; 
There, none presumes to be a friend.^ 
To those of your exalted station, 
Each courtier is a dedication. 
Must I, too, flatter Hke the rest, 
And turn my morals to a jest? 
The Muse disdains to steal from those 
Who thrive in courts by fulsome prose. 

But shall I hide your real praise, 
Or tell you what a nation says? — 
They in your in&nt bosom trace 
The virtues of your royal race ; 
In the feir dawning of your mind 
Discern you generous, mild, and kind : 
They see you grieve to hear distress, 
And pant already to redress. 
Go on ; the height of good attain, 
Nor let a nation hope in vain : 
For hence we justly may presage 
The virtues of a riper age. 
True courage shall your bosom fire. 
And future actions own your sire. 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.^ 



( 1 ) ' • Nothing miBbecomes 

The man that would be thought a friend, like flattery.*'— Rows. 
Vide also Shakspear, King Lear, Act iv. So. 6. 

(2) The old habit is too strong for eradication ; Gay falls into the language of 
courts, just after he had repudiated it. The Portuguese have a quaint but true 
proverb, ** An old ass will never learn a new language." 



FABLE I. 19 

A Tiger, roaming for his prey, 
Sprung on a Traveller in the way; 
The prostrate game a Lion spies, 
And on the greedy tyrant flies : 
With mingled roar resounds the wood, 
Their teeth, their claws, distil with blood 
Till, vanquish'd by the Lion's strength, 
The spotted foe extends his length. 
The Man besought the shaggy lord. 
And on his knees for life implored : 
His life the generous hero gave. 
Together walking to his cave, 
The Lion thus bespoke his guest : 

" What hardy beast shall dare contest 
My matchless strength? you saw the fight, 
And must attest my power and right. 
Forced to forego their native home, 
My starving slaves at distance roam 
Within these woods I reign alone; 
The boundless forest is my own. 
Bears, wolves, and all the savage brood, 
Have dyed the regal den with blood. 
These carcases on either hand, 
Those bones that whiten all the land, 
My former deeds and triumphs tell. 
Beneath these jaws what niunbers felL" 

" True," says the man, " the strength I saw 
Might well the brutal nation awe ; 
But shaU a monarch, brave, like you. 
Place glory in so fidse a view? 
Robbers invade their neighbour's right : 
Be loved; let justice bound your might. 



Mean are ambitious heroe§' boasts 
Of wasted lands, and slaughter'd hosts : 
Pirates their power by murders gain; 
Wise kings by love aad mercy reign.' 
To me your clemency hath shown 
The virtue worthy of a throne. 
HeaVn gives you power above the rest, 
Uke Heay'n, to succour the distrest." 

" The case is plain," the monarch said, 
" False glory hath my youth misled ; 
For beasts of prey, a servile train, 
Have been the flatterers of tny reign. 
You reason well : yet tell me, Mend, 
Did ever you in courts attend 1 
For all my &wnii^ rogues agree, 
That human heroes rule like me."^ 
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THE SPANIEL AND THE CHAMELEON. 

A Spaniel, bred with all the core 
That waits upon a fevourite heir, 
Ne'er felt correction'H rigid hand; 
Indulged to diBobey commaad, 
In pamper'd ease his hourB were epent : 
He never knew what learning meant. 
Such forward aire, so pert, so smart, 
Were sure to win his lady's heart; 
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Each little mischief gain'd him praise ; 
How pretty were his &wipng ways ! 

The wind was souths the morning feir. 
He ventures forth to take the air : 
He ranges all the meadow roimd, 
And rolls upon the softest ground; 
When near him a Chameleon seen^ 
Was scarce distinguished from the green. 

" Dear emblem of the flattering host ! 
What, live with clowns! a genius lost] 
To cities and the court repair; 
A fortune cannot &il thee there : 
Preferment shall thy talents crown ; 
Beheve me, friend; I know the town.". 

"Sir," says the sycophant, "like you, 
Of old, pohter life I knew : 
Like you, a courtier bom and bred, 
Kings lean'd their ear to what I said : 
My whisper always met success; 
The ladies praised me for address : 
I knew to hit each courtier's passion, 
And flatter d every vice in &ahion : 
But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 
At once cut short my prosperous days. 
And, sentenced to retain my nature. 
Transformed me to this crawling creature. 
Doom'd to a life obscure and mean, 
I wander in the silvan scene : 
For Jove the heart alone regards; 
He punishes what man rewards. — ^ 

(1) Compare 1 Sam. ztL 7. 



How difi^rent is thy case and mineT 
With men ait least you sup and dine ; 
While I, condemii'd to thinnest &re, 
Lite thoee I flatter'd, feed on air."' 

<1) Tht T^Olaj bX court lycoptunti Ditanjly pemdu oni poBt'i WTftinfri 
vho tud nflbred u much ttam theni : here, hovereTf he InCimAtea fomtthing 
moR, nunelj, the ^potlte dlipenutloiiA to men'i adi, even In tbit irarlA. Tht 
«faftr [■ token tn hii own guile, the couitiei taXla by hit own arti, and the ladder 
of nmbltton only preparee for the aapiiant a further fall. 
" Unde altioT eiiet 



THE MOTHER, THE KUESE, AND THE FAAt. 
" Give me a son ! " — The blessing sent, v 
Were ever parents more content! 
How partial are their doting eyes ! 
No child is half so fiiir and wise.^ 

Wak'd to the morning's pleasing care, 
The Mother rose, and sought her heir : 
She saw the Nurse like one possest, 
With wringing hands and sobbing breast. 



vm totill; besotted and 
noiigh disceni bia detMla, 

I blB."— MOMtllOHI. 



FABLE III. 25 

" Sure some disaster has befell : 
Speak, Nurse ; I hope the boy is well," 

" Dear Madam, think not me to blame ; 
Invisible the Fairy came : 
Your precious babe is hence convey'd. 
And in the place a changeling laid. 
Where are the fether's mouth and nose? 
The mother's eyes, as black as sloes? 
See, here, a shocking awkward creature, 
That speaks a fool in every feature." 

" The woman's blind," the Mother cries, 
" I see wit sparkle in his eyes." 

" Lord, Madam, what a squinting leer ! 
No doubt the Fairy hath been here." 

Just as she spoke, a pigmy sprite 
Pops through the keyhole swift as light ; 
Perch'd on the cradle's top she stands. 
And thus her foUy reprimands. 

" Whence sprung the vain conceited lie. 
That we the world with fools supply? 
What ! give our sprightly race away 
For the dull helpless sons of clay ! — 
Besides, by partial fondness shown. 
Like you, we dote upon our own. 
Where yet was ever found a Mother 
Who'd give her booby for another? 
And should we change with human breed, 
WeU might we paas for fools indeed." ^ 

(1) The application of this fable is two-fold; for whilst it slightly touches, by 
inference, the shortsightedness of human wishes, it also alludes to the false 
Judgment which parental fondness forms, of JuvenUe error. The severe sarcasm 
pasted by the fairy upon mortal infirmity, is as true, as the readiness with which 
we allow a reason to operate in our own case, and forbid it in another's, is 
fteqnent. Johnson's famous paraphrase upon the tenth Satire of Juvenal, is very 
eoneunent with this fable. 



THE EAQLE AND ASSEMBLY OP ANIMALS. 

As Jupiter's aU-eeeing eye 
Survey'd the worlds beneath the sky; 
From this amsll speck of earth were sent 
MurmuTH and sounds of dieoontent ; 
For every thing alive complain'd 
That he the hardest life sustain'd.' 

Jove calk hia eagle. At the word 
Before him stands the royal bird. 



FABLE IV. 27 

The bird, obedient, from heaven's height,^ 
Downward directs his rapid flight ; 
Then cited every living thing 
To hear the mandates of his king. 

"Ungrateful creatures! whence arise 
These murmurs which oflend the skies; 
Why this disorder? say the cause; 
For just are Jove's eternal laws. 
Let each his discontent reveal ; . 
To yon sour Dog I first appeal" 

" Hard is my lot," the Hound replies, 
" On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies ; 
While I, with weary step and slow, 
O'er pbinsf, and vales, and mountains go. 
The morning sees my chase begun. 
Nor ends it till the setting sun." 

" When," says the Greyhound, " I pursue. 
My game is lost, or caught in view; 
Beyond my sight the prey's secure; 
The hoimd is slow, but always sure ; 
And had I his sagacious scent, 
Jove ne'er had heard my discontent." 

The Lion craved the Fox's art; 
The Fox the Lion's force and heart : 
The Cock implored the Pigeon's flight. 
Whose wings were rapid, strong, and light ; 
The Pigeon strength of wing despised, 
And the Cock's matchless valour prized : 
The Fishes wished to graze the plain. 
The Beasts to skim beneath the main : 
Thus, envious of another^s state. 
Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

(1) This is a tad line, and fonns an exception to Gay's usual accuracy. 



The Bird of Heaven' then cried aloud, 
"Jove bids disperse the murmuring crowd j 
The god rejects your idle prayers. 
Would ye, rebellious mutineers 1 
Entirely change your name and nature. 
And be the veiy envied creature t — 
What, silent all, and none consent! 
Be happy, then, and learn content ; 
Nor imitate the restless mind. 
And proud ambition, of mankind."" 



',} Perfect good being unUtAinstile, each mon's pogition would b« rendered 
awit, or at leut lolerible lo hLm, were he to consWer, (whicli he does nol,] the 
■lidltlEj, rather than the apparent cnjoymenti, 0( uialliBr. The rich enile> 
poor mail's tieslthy rellih of food, lei him let aigainit It the lattei'i con- 



e thing ogaijitt the other in all coaditiooB, lo that the bardea' 
el been found. Were there a Hlndow in eierr one'i breast, hon 
idfl appear In the lot ve coDBider brlgbtestT how few t>eggan 
onlenl lo eichuge thnr condition irlth the wealthieil, withoui 



THE WILD BOAB AtfD THE HAM. 

Against an elm a sheep waa tied, 
The butcher's knife in blood waa dyed ; 
The patient flock, in silent fright, 
From far beheld the horrid sight : 
A savage Boar, who near them stood, 
Thus mock'd to BCom the fleecy brood. 

" All cowards should be served hke you. 
See, see, your murderer is iu view : 
With purple handa, wid reeking knife. 
He strips the skin yet warm with life. 
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Your quarter'd sires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmless lambs, 
Call for revenge. stupid race ! 
The heart that wants revenge is base."^ 

** I grant," an ancient Kam replies, 
" We bear no terror in our eyes ; 
Yet think us not of soul so tame. 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame ; 
Insensible of every ill. 
Because we want thy tusks to kill. 
Know, those who violence pursue, 
Give to themselves the vengeance due ; 
For in these massacres they find 
The two chief plagues that waste mankind. 
Our skin supplies the wrangling bar. 
It wakes their slimibering sons to war ; 
And well revenge may rest contented. 
Since drums and parchment were invented." ^ 

(1) "Revenge, at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere longt back on itself recoils." — Miltok. 

(2) Patient forbearance under iqjury is a distinctive trait of true humility, and, 
it may be said, of wisdom also; since if we leave tyranny to work its way, the 
end shows that its greatest victim will be itself. Man is not so fearfUl in 
his cruelty to the brutes, as he is in his animosity to his fellow, and greater 
curses have never befisllen the world, than litigious strife, under the plea of jus- 
tice, and war and rapine under the name of glory. Can any intellect comprehend 
the vast amount Of emeity. lust, and malice, let loose in a campaign, or of ii^us- 
tioe, perjury, and fraud, tied up in a piece of red tape t 




THE WSm AUD FLUTUS. 

Thb wind was high, the wiadow shakes, 
With sudden Bt&rt the Miser wakes; 
Along tfas nlent room he Btalks, 
Looks back, and trembles aa he walka 
Each lock and evety bolt he tries, 
In every creek and comer pries ; 
Then opes the chest with treasure stored. 
And stands in raptnre o'er hia hoard:' 

" At mldnl^t thus tb' Uiurer Mt£tl» untnck'd 
To mate » riait to hli houded gold. 
And fast hit area upon the tbining iiuiniaoii.''-'OnriT. 
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But now with sudden qualms possest, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his breast ; 
By conscience stung he wildly stares, 
And thus his guilty soul declares : 

" Had the deep earth her stores confined. 
This heart had known sweet peace of mind. 
But virtue's sold. Good gods ! wliat price 
Can recompense the pangs of vice ! 
O bane of good 1 seducing cheat ! 
Can man, weak man, thy power defeat? 
Gold banish'd honour from the mind, . 
And only left the name behind ; 
Gold sow'd the world with every ill; 
Gold taught the murderer's sword to kill : 
'Twas gold instructed coward hearts 
In treachery's more pernicious arts. 
Who can recount the mischiefs o'er?^ 
Virtue resides on earth no more!" — 
He spoke, and sigh'd. — In angry mood 
Plutus, his god, before him stood. 
The Miser, trembling, lock'd his chest ; 
The Vision frown'd, and thus address'd : — 

" Whence is this vile ungrateful rant, 
Each sordid rascal's daily cant? 
Did I, base wretch! corrupt mankind? — 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 
Because my blessings are abused. 
Must I be censured, cursed, accused? 



(1) "This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless th' accurs'd : 

Make the hoar leprosy ador'd ; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With senators on the bench."— Sbak8PSAB£, Timon of Athens. 
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EVn virtue's self by knaves is made 
A cloak to carry on the trade ; 
And power (when lodged in their possession) 
Grows tyranny, and rank oppression. 
Thus, when the villain crams his chest. 
Gold is the canker of the breast ; 
'Tis avarice, insolence, and pride, 
And every shocking vice beside ; 
But when to virtuous hands 'tis given, 
It blesses, like the dews of Heaven ; 
Like Heaven, it hears the orphan's cries. 
And wipes the tears from widows' eyes. 
Their crimes on gold shall misers lay. 
Who pawn'd their sordid souls for pay? 
Let bravos, then, when blood is spilt. 
Upbraid the passive sword with guilt." ^ 

(1) There is no man so ignorant who cannot frame an excuse for the sin that 
he loves. Riches, if properly employed, are a blessing; if abused, are a curse : 
in fact, in proportion as they are faithfully dispensed, they increase, and the 
good steward is entrusted with more. A rich merchant who had lost 1,5001. 
immediately distributed 100/. among poor ministers and people. " For," said he, 
** If my fortune is going by 1,500/. in a lump, it is high time to secure some part 
of it before it is gone." Contrast the wretched state of the miser Elwes, who 
would not have his shoes cleaned for fear of wearing them out ; of his mother, 
who starved herself to death when worth 100,000/. ; of Marlborough, who to save 
sixpence (when he possessed a million and a half), walked, at the last stage of life, 
in a cold night, to his lodgings ; with the benevolence of Colston, the Bristol 
merchant, or of Dr. Wameford, or Jenny Lind in our day,— and who would blame 
fortune, and not man's nature ? One of the most affecting incidents in the life of 
Louis XVI. occurred during the mock trial which pre<i«ded his judicial murder. 
He was asked what he had done with a few thousand pounds. His voice failed 
him, the tears came into his eyes, and he touchingly said, "I had pleasure in 
making other people happy!"— He had given the money away in charity. 




THE LION, THE FOX, A.ND THE GEESE. 

A Lion, tired with state afiairs. 
Quite sick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Resolv'd (remote from noiee and strife) . 
In peai3e to paas hia latter life.' 

It was proclaim'd ; the day was set : — 
Behold the geaeral council met. 



FABLE vir. 35 

The Fox was viceroy named ; the crowd 
To the nev regent humbly bow'd. 
Wolves, bears, and mighty tigers bend, 
And strive who most shall condescend. 
He straight afisumes a solemn grace, 
Collects his wisdom in his face : 
The crowd admire his wit, his sense ; 
Each word hath weight and consequence. 
The flatterer all his art displays : 
He who hath power is sure of praise ! 
A Fox stept forth before the rest, 
And thus the servile throng addrest : 

" How vast his talents, bom to rule, 
And train'd in Virtue's honest school ! 
What clemency his temper sways ! 
How uncorrupt are all his ways ! 
Beneath his conduct and command 
Rapine shall cease to waste the land. 
His brain hath stratagem and art ; 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart. 
What blessings must attend the nation 
Under this good administration!" * 

He said. A Goose, who distant stood, 
Harangued apart the cackling brood : 

" Whene'er I hear a knave commend, 
He bids me shun his worthy friend. 
What praise, what mighty commendation ! 
But 'twas a Fox who spoke th* oration. 
Foxes this government may prize 
As gentle, plentiful, and wise ; 
If they enjoy the sweets, *tis plain 
We Geese must feel a tyrant-reign. 



What haTOC now shall thin oar race, 
When every petty clerk in place, 
To prove his taste, and seem polite. 
Will fbed on Geese both noon and nightl"' 

Imirablj portraja the tycaphtnej of tatelUtea 



greU image DfiuUiDrUy : a do^i obeyed in offlcet " 

Theiulmonl.hDTerei.ia, thil dioae pniie the thief nha ihiu^in the apoD, 
and that in flittering the Ticeg of a Tibeiins, ■ Sejinui enaurei Ibe gnCiUci- 
■ion of lili own. Thni it irai with EmpHHi ud Dudlej', the miainen to Htniy 



THE LADT AMD THE WASP. 

What whiapera muBt the Beauty bear! 
Wliat hourly aonseose haunts faer earl 
Where'er her eyea diapense their charms, 
Impertinenoe around her swarma. 
Did not the tender nonsense strike, 
Contempt and scorn might look dislike ; 
Forbidding airs might thin the place, 
The slightest flap a fly can chase : 
But who can drive the num'rous breed 1 — 
Chase one, another will succeed. 



THE BULL AND THE MASTIFF. 

Seek you to train yovir lavourite boyt 
Each caution, every care employ; 
And ere you venture to confide. 
Let hie preoeptor's heart be tried : 
Weig^ well his manners, life, and scope ; 
On theee depends thy future hope. 

As on a time, in peaceful reign, 
A Bull enjoy'd the flowery plain, 
A Mastiff pass'd; inflamed with ire. 
His eyeballs shot indignant fire; 
He foam'd, he raged vith thirst of blood, — 

— Spuming the ground, the monarch stood, 



FABLE IX. 41 

I 

And Foar'd aloud : '^ Suspend the fight ; 
In a whole skin go sleep to-night; 
Or tell me, ere the battle rage, 
What wrongs provoke thee to engage 1 
Is it ambition fires thy breast, 
Or ayarice, that ne^er can rest} 
^ From these alone unjustly springs 
The world-destroying wrath of kings." 

The surly Mastiff thus returns : 
" Within my bosom, glory bums. 
Like heroes of eternal name. 
Whom poets sing, I fight for fame. 
The butcher's spirit-stirring mind 
To daily war my youth inclined; 
He train'd me to heroic deed. 
Taught me to conquer or to bleed.*' 

" Curs'd Dog," the Bull replied, " no more 
I wonder at thy thirst of gore; 
For thou beneath a butcher train'd. 
Whose hands with cruelty are stain'd, 
His daily murders in thy view 
Must, like thy tutor, blood pursue. 
Take, then, thy fete I" With goring wound 
At once he lifts him from the ground : 
Aloft the sprawling hero flies, 
Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies.^ 

(1) The foUowing lines from Dry den's translation of Juvenal, illustrate the 
application of the above fable : 

" Children like tender osiers take the bow, 
And as they first are fashion'd, always grow, 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone 
In age, we are by second nature, prone." 
It is simflar to the fable in £sop, where the man about to be executed for a 
crime, bites his mother's ear off, when pretending to kiss her, because she had not 
corrected him for a theft when a boy. Compare also Aristotle's Ethics, book ii. 
Cowper's Tirocinium, and Montaigne's Essays, ch. 25. 



THE ElEPHAMT AND THE BOOKSELLEE, 

The man who witli undaunted toila 
Sails unknown seas to unknown eoils. 
With various wonders feasts his sight: 
What stranger wonders does he write t 
We read, and in description view, 
Creatures, which Adam never knew ; 
For when we risk no contradiction, 
It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction. 
Those things that startle me or you, 
I grant are strange, yet may be true. 



FABLE X. 43 

Who doubts that Elephants are found 
For science and for sense renown'dl^ 
Borri records their strength of parts, 
Extent of thought, and skill in arts; 
How they perform the law's decrees, 
And save the state, the hangman's fees ; 
And how by travel understand 
The language of another land. 
Let those who question this report, 
To Pliny's ancient page resort.^ 
How leam'd was that sagacious breed ! 
Who now (like them), the Greek can read? 

As one of these, in days of yore, 
Rummaged a shop of learning o'er; 
Not, like our modem dealers, minding 
Only the margin's breadth and binding ; 
A book his curious eye detains, 
Where, with exactest care and pains, 
Were every beast and bird portray'd, 
That e'er the search of man survey'd; 
Their natures and their powers were writ 
With all the pride of human wit. 
The page, he, with attention spread, 
And thus remark'd on what he read: — 

" Man with strong reason is endow'd, 
A beast, scarce instinct is allow'd : 



(1) See Plutarch on the ''CraftinesB of Animals," -who reports that the 
elephant of King Poms, drew out the javelins from the bodies of the wounded, 
with complete surgical skill ! Borri was a Milanese quack. 

(S) Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 29. " I have seen," says Arrian, "an elephant having 
a eirmbal hung at each leg, and another fastened to his trunk, at the sound of 
which all the others danced round about him, rising and bending at certain 
cadences, as if they were guided by the instrument, and it was delightful to 
hear this hanuony.** 



44 FABLE X. 

« 

But let this author's worth be tried, 
'Tis plain that neither was his guide. 
Can he discern the different natures, 
And weigh the power of other creatures. 
Who by the partial work hath shown, 
He knows so little of his own? 
How fisklsely is the spaniel drawn! 
Did man from him, first learn to fawn? 
A dog, — proficient in the trade, — 
He, the chief flatterer Nature madel 
Go, Man ! the ways of courts discern, 
You'll find a spaniel still might learn. 
How can the fox's theft and plunder 
Provoke his censure or his wonder? 
From courtiers' tricks and lawyers' arts. 
The fox might well improve his parts. 
The lion, wolf, and tiger's brood, 
He curses, for their thirst of blood: 
But is not man to mail a prey?^ 
Beasts kill for hunger, men for pay.'* 

The Bookseller, who heard him speak. 
And saw him turn a page of Greek, 
Thought, **What a genius have I found!" 
Then thus address'd with bow profound : . 

" Leam'd Sir, if you'd employ your pen 
Against the senseless sons of men, 
Or write the history of Siam, 
No man is better pay than I am ; 
Or, since you're learn'd in Greek, let's see 
Something against the Trinity." ^ 

( 1 ) *' — jam serpentum major concordia. Parcit 
Cognatis maculis similis fera." — Juvenal. 

(2) This line intimates the tendency of the age towards freethinkers, when every 



Whea wrinklmg with a sneer, his trunk, 
"Friend," quoth the Elephant, "you're drunk; 
E'en keep your money, and be vise ; 
Leave man on man, to criticise ! 
For that you ne'er can want a pen, 
Among the Benseless bous of men. 
They unprovok'd, will court the fray j — 
— Envy's a sharper spur, — than pay, — 
No author ever spared a brother ; 
Wits are game-cocke, to one another." ' 
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THE PEACOCK. THE TUEKEY, AND THE GOOSE. 

In beauty, faults conspicuous grow; 
The smalleet speck ia seen on snow. 

As near a bam, by hunger led, 
A Peacock with the poultry fed. 
All view'd him with an envious eye. 
And mock'd his gaudy pageantry. 
He, conscious of superior merit, 
Contemns their base reviling spirit j 



FABLE XI, 47 

His state and dignity assumes, 
And to the sun displays his plumes, 
Which, like the heaven's o'er-arching skies, 
Are spangled with a thousand eyes. 
The circling rays, and varied light, 
At once confound their dazzled sight; 
On every tongue detraction bums, 
And maUce prompts their spleen by tums.^ 

" Mark with what insolence and pride 
The creature takes his haughty stride," — 
The Turkey cries. " Can spleen contain? 
Sure never bird was half so vain; 
But were intrinsic merit seen. 
We Turkeys have the whiter skin." 

From tongue to tongue they caught abuse, 
And next was heard the hissi^ng Goose : 
" What hideous legs ! what filthy claws ! 
I scorn to censure little flaws; 
Then what a horrid squalling throat ! 
E'en owls are firighted at the note." 

" True : those are feults," the Peacock cries, 
" My scream, my shanks, you may despise ; 
But such blind critics rail in vain; 
What, overlook my radiant train 1 
Know, did my legs (your scorn and sport). 
The Turkey, or the Goose, support. 
And did ye scream with harsher sound. 
Those faults in you, had ne'er been found : 
To all apparent beauties blind. 
Each blemish strikes an envious mind." 



(1) Jealousy has been well defined to be the art by which we punish ourselves 
for being Inferior to another. 



Thua in assembliea have I seen 
A nymph, of briglitest charms and a. 
Wake envy in each ugly face, 
And buzzing scandal fi llFt the place.' 



JS^:^ 



■ CUPID, HYMEN, AND PLUTUS. 

As Cupid iE Cythera's grove 
Employ'd the lesser powers of Love ; 
Some shape the bow, or fit the string. 
Some give the taper shaft its wing, 
Or turn the polish'd quiyer's mould, 
Or head the darts with temper'd gold. 

Amidst their toil and various oare 
Thus Hymen, with assuming air, 
Address'd the god r " Thou purblind Chit, 
Of awkward and ill-jud^ng wit, 



50 FABLE XII. 

If matches are not better made, 
At once I must forswear my trade. 
You send me such ill-coupled folks, 
That *tis a shame to sell them yokes. 
They squabble for a pin, a feather. 
And wonder how they came together. 
The husband's sidlen, dogged, shy, 
The wife grows flippant in reply : 
He loves command and due restriction. 
And she as well likes contradiction : 
She never slavishly submits. 
She'll have her will, or have her fits. 
He this way tugs, she t' other draws; 
The man grows jealous, and with cause. 
Nothing can save him but divorce, 
And here the wife complies, of course." ^ 

" When," says the boy, " had I to do 
With either your affairs, or you? 
I never idly spend my darts; 
You trade in mercenary hearts. 
For settlements the lawyer's fee'd; 
Is my hand witness to the deed? 
If they like cat and dog agree. 
Go rail at Plutus, not at me." 

Plutus appear'd, and said, *''Tis true, 
In marriage, gold is all their view; 
They seek not beauty, wit, or sense. 
And love is seldom the pretence. 
All offer incense at my shrine. 
And I alone the bargain sign. 

(1) " When souls that should agree to will the same, 
To have one common object for their wishes, 
Look different ways, regardless of each other, 
Think what a train of wretchedness ensues ! — Rows. 



How can Belinda blame her fate? 
She only ask'd a great estate. 
Doris wftB rich enough, 'tis true, 
Her lord must give her title too; 
And every mauj or rich or poor, 
A fortune asks, and asks no more." 
Avarico, whatever shape it Ijears, 
Must Btill be coupled with its cares. "^ 
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TUE TAME STAG. 

As a young Stag the thicket past. 
The branches held hie antlers fast ; 
A down, who saw the captive hung, 
Acroee the horns his halter flung. 

Now safely hamper'd in the cord, 
He bore the present to his lord. 
His lord was pleased, as was the clown, 
When he was tipp'd with half-a-crown. 
The Stag was brought before his wife; 
The tender lady b^g'd his life ; 



FABLE XIII. 53 

" How deek's the skin ! how speck'd like ermine ! 
Sure never creature was so charming!" 

At first within the yard confined, 
He flies and hides £rom all mankind; 
Now bolder grown, with fix'd amaze. 
And distant awe, presumes to gaze ; 
Munches the linen on the lines, 
And on a hood or apron dines, 
He steals my little master's bread. 
Follows the servants to be fed, 
Nearer and nearer now he stands. 
To feel the praise of patting hands; 
Examines every fist for meat. 
And, though repulsed, disdains retreat; 
Attacks again with levell'd horns. 
And man, that was his terror, scorns. 

Such is the coimtry maiden's fright. 
When first a redcoat is in sight ; 
Behind the door she hides her face. 
Next time, at distance, eyes the lace. 
She now can all his terrors stand, 
Nor from his squeeze withdraws her hand. 
She plays familiar, in his arms. 
And every soldier hath his charms : 
From tent to tent she spreads her flame ; 
For custom conquers fear and shame. ^ 

(1) Added to the truth of the old adage illustrated here, that "familiarity 
breeds contempt," yre may observe, that nothing is more sure to disappoint 
expectation, than injudicious association. Boldness and freedom united with 
ignorance, form the basis of vulgarity; and lo'w acquaintances, like dirty dogs, 
soil those most, whom they fawn most upon. 

*' Nil adeo magnum, nee tam mirabile quicquam, 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
Paulatim." — Lucbet. 2. 



THE MONltEY WHO HAD SEEN THE WORLD. 
A MOBKET, to reform the times. 
Resolved to visit foreign climes; 
For men in distant regions roam 
To bring politer manners Jiome,^ 
So forth he fares, all toil defies: 
'Misfortune serves to make us wise.^ 

At length the treacherous snare was laid; 
Poor Pug was caught; to town convey'd; 
There sold. (How envied was his doom, 
Made captive in a lady's room !) 
Proud, as a lover, of his chains. 
He, day by day, her fevour gains. 

01 alwayi. 

" Cnrii Bcuena moitalla cordi."— Virg. GMig. 1. 



FABLE XIV. 55 

Whene'er the duty of the day 

The toilet calls, with mimic play 

He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 

Like any other gentleman. 

In visits, too, his parts and wit, 

When jests grew dull, were sure to hit. 

Proud with applause, he thought his mind 

In every courtly art refined ; 

Like Orpheus, burnt with public zeal. 

To civilize the Monkey- weal; 

So watch'd occasion, broke his chain, 

And sought his native woods again. 

The hairy sylvans round him press. 
Astonished at his strut and dress: 
Some praise his sleeve, and others gloat 
Upon his rich embroider'd coat. 
His dapper perriwig commending. 
With the black tail behind depending ; 
His powder'd back, above, below, 
Like hoary frosts, or fleecy snow ; 
But aU, with envy and desire, 
His fluttering shoulder-knot admire. 

" Hear and improve," he pertly cries, 
" 1 come to make a nation wise. 
Weigh your own worth ; support your place. 
The next in rank to human race. 
In cities long I pass'd my days. 
Conversed with men, and leam'd their ways. 
Their dress, their courtly manners see ; 
Reform your state, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive? in flattery deal; 
Your scorn, your hate, with that conceal. 



56 FABLE XIV. 

Seem only to regard your friends, 
But use them for your priyate ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit, 
Be prompt to lie, whene'er 'tis fit. 
Bend all your force to spatter merit ; 
Scandal is conversation's spirit. 
Boldly to everything pretend, 
And men your talents shall commend. 
I knew the great. Observe me right ; 
So shall you grow, like man, polite." 

He spoke and bow'd. With muttering jaws, 
The wondering circle grinn'd applause. 

Now, warm'd with malice, envy, spite, 
Their most obhging friends they bite ; 
And, fond to copy human ways. 
Practise new mischiefs all their days. 

Thus the dull lad, too tall for school, 
With travel finishes the fool ; 
Studious of every coxcomb's airs. 
He drinks, games, dresses, whores, and swears ; 
O'erlooks with scorn all virtuous arts. 
For vice is fitted to his parts.^ 

(1) Wisdom is the result of observation and thought, — the one acquires, the 
other digests, the mental food. Hence the advantages of foreign travel can 
be only assured to a disposition possessing both these qualities, nor would 
Telemachus have turned out better than an accomplished rake, except the 
natural pliability of youth — ** Cereus vel in vitium vel in virtutem flecti " — 
had been properly directed by Mentor. Otherwise association with adepts in 
the vices which "flesh is heir to," and the endeavour to show the same free- 
dom in act, which the custom of other countries may sanction, break down the 
bulwarks of the character, unsupported as the latter often is in youth, by moral 
courage to reftise, and the evil example spreads : — 

" Dedit banc contagio labem, 
£t dabit in plures." 

The advice of Folonius to Laertes in Shakspear's Hamlet, Act i. sc. 3, oUght 
to be '* charactered ** in every young traveller's memory. 



THE PHILOSOPHER AHD THE PHEASANTS. 

The Sage, awaked at early day, 
Through the deep forest took his way; 
Drawn by the music of the groves, 
Along the winding gloom he rovea; 
From tree to tree the warbling throats 
Prolong the sweet alternate notes. 
But where he past, he terror threw, 
The song broke short, the warblera flew ; 
The thrushes chatter'd with aflright, 
And nightingales abhorr'd his sight ; 



58 FABLE XV. 

All animals before him ran, 

To shun the hateful sight of man. 

** -Whence is this dread of every creature? - 
Fly they our figure or our nature?" 

As thus he walk'd in musing thought, 
His ear imperfect accents caught. 
With cautious step he nearer drew, 
By the thick shade con^al'd from view. 
High on the branch a iAeasant stood, 
Around her all her listening brood ; 
Proud of the blessings of her nest, 
She thus a mother's care express'd : 

" No dangers here shall circumvent ; 
Within the woods enjoy content. 
Sooner the hawk or vulture trust 
Than man, of animals the worst : 
In him ingratitude you find, 
A vice peculiar to the kind. 
The sheep, whose annual fleece is dyed 
To guard his health, and serve his pride; 
Forced from his fold and native plain, 
Is, in the cruel shambles, slain. 
The swarms who, with industrious skill. 
His hives with wax and honey fill, 
In vain whole summer days employ'd ; 
Their stores are sold, the race destroyed. 
What tribute from the goose is paid ! 
Does not her wing aU science aid? ^ 

(1) It is strange how the plumage of one goose, serves the passion of another, 
and the feather of the bird aids the enunciation of the venomous spleen of 
the man I The quill is,— 

" Tom from its parent-bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men !" — Bthok. 



Does it not lovera' hearts explain, 

And drudge to raise the merchant's gain) 

What now rewards this general use? 

He takes the quills, and eata the goose. 

Man then avoid, detest his ways, 

So safety shall prolong your days. 

Wheu services are thus acquitted. 

Be sure we Pheasants must be spitted." ^ 



hnkeot IhB Fbeuani, 



THE PIN AND THE KEEULE. 

A pro who long had served a beauty. 
Proficient in the toilet's duty, 
Had form'd her sleeve, eonfiued her hair; 
Or given her knot a amarter air ; 
Now nearest to her heart was placed 
Now in her manteau'a tail disgraced; 
But covild she partial Fortune blame, 
Who saw her lovers, served the same? 
At length trom all her honours cast. 
Through varioua tuma of life she past: 



FABLE XVI. 61 

Now glitter'd on a tailor's arm, 
Now kept a beggar's in&nt warm ; 
Now, ranged within a miser's coat. 
Contributes to his yearly groat; 
Now, raised again from low approach. 
She visits in the doctor's coach : 
Here, there, by various fortime tost. 
At last in Gresham-hall was lost.^ 
Charm'd with the wionders of the show. 
On every side, above, below. 
She now of this or that, inquires ; 
What least was understood, admires. 
'Tis plain each thing so struck her mind, 
Her head's of virtuoso kind. 

"And pray what's this, and this, dear Sir?" 
" A Needle,'* says the' interpreter. 
She knew the name; and thus the fool 
Address'd her, as a tailor's tool. 

'' A needle with that filthy stone, 
Quite idle, all with rust o'ergrown ! 
You better might employ your parts, 
And aid the sempstress in her arts; 
But tell me how the friendship grew 
Between that paltry flint and you?" 

" Friend," says the Needle, " cease to blame ; 
I follow real worth and fame. 
Know'st thou the loadstone's power and art. 
That virtue, virtues can impart? 

(1) This wu originally the house of the celebrated founder of the Royal 
Exchange, who not content with other munificent acts towards his fellow- 
eitixens, converted his own dwelling into a museum. The Royal Society ori- 
ginated here in 1645. For an account of the building, see a most excellent 
work called " The Curiosities of London," by John Timbs, Esq., F.S.A. 



Of all hie talents I partake, 

Who then can such a firiend forsake) 

Tis I direct the pilot's hand 

To shun the rocks and treacberoua sand : 

By me the distant world ia known, 

And either India is our own. 

Had I with milliners been bred. 

What had I been? the guide of thread, 

And drudged as vulgar Needloa do, 

Of no more consequence than you." ^ 
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THE SHBPHERD'S DOG AND THE WOLF. 

A WOLF, with hunger, fierce and bold, 
Ravaged the plains, and thinn'd the fold; 
Deep in the wood, secure he lay, 
The thefts of night regaled the day. 
In vain the shepherd's wakeful care 
Had spread the toils, and watch'd the snai 
In yaia the dog pursued his pace, 
The fleeter robber mock'd the chaae. 

Ab Lightfoot ranged the forest round, 
By obanoe his foe's retreat he found. 



G4 FABLE XVIL 

" Let us awhile the war suspend, 
And reason as from friend to friend." 

"A truce!" replies the Wolf. Tis done. 
The Dog the parley thus begun. 

'' How can that strong intrepid mind 
Attack a weak defenceless kind? 
Those jaws should prey on nobler food, 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood. 
Great souls with generous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt. 
How harmless is our fleecy care ! 
Be brave, and let thy mercy spare." 

''Friend," says the wolf, "the matter weigh; 
Nature design'd us beasts of prey ; * 
As such, when hunger finds a treat, 
'Tis necessary Wolves should eat. 
I^ mindful of the bleating weal. 
Thy bosom bum with real zeal, 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beseech ; 
To him repeat the moving speech : 
A Wolf eats sheep but now and then, 
Ten thousands are devour'd by men. 
An open foe may prove a curse. 
But a pretended friend is worse." ^ 

(1) As equivocation has been well termed a lie without the courage of it, 
seeing that it is a lie guarded^ so the ** acting a lie," as Robert Hall expressed 
it, shows the same tortuous spirit, with double the malignity. But of all lies, 
deception in pretended friendship, and an hypocritical assumption of honourable 
feeling, are the most destructive ; for when detected, they impair man's opinion 
of virtue, by showing how close its coimterfeit may come to it : ttus caused the 
poignancy of David's grief. (Ps. Iv. 12.) But this should teach us that con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth, and that according to the old proverb quoted 
by Aristotle, (Eth. b. vui. c. 4,) "it is impossible for men to know one another 
before they have eaten a stated quantity of salt together ;" upon which remark 
Cicero's rule is founded, " Omnino amicitiae, corroboratis jam confirmatisque, et 
ingeniis et aetatibus judicands sunt." — Cic. de Amicit. c. 20. 



THE PAINTEK WHO PLEASED NOBODY AMD 
EVEBYBODT. 

Lest mea euspect jour tale untrue. 

Keep probability in view.' 

The traveller leaping o'er those bounds. 

The credit of his book coufounda. 

Who vith his toiigue hath annies routed, 

Makes e'en his real courage doubted.^ * 

But flattery never seems absurd, 

The flatter'd always take your word : 

Impossibilities seem just, 

They take the stroi^iest praise on trust. 

(1) Vide Ariit. Poet. eh. IS. 

(2) Which it It utunlihliig that Othello did not, when he recited h 
" luvellsc'e tilei " to DeidemoDS, (Vide Othello, Act I.) 
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Hyperboles, though ne'er so great, 
Will Btill come short of self-conceit. 

So very like, a Painter drew, 
That every eye, the picture knew. 
He hit complexion, feature, air. 
So just, the life itself was there. 
No flattery with his colours laid, 
To bloom restored the faded maid; 
He gave each muscle all its strength; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length ; 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date of age and youth. 

He lost his friends, his practice fail'd ; 
Truth should not always be reveal'd.^ 
In dusty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one sent the second pay. 
Two bustos, fraught with every grace, 
A Venus' and Apollo's fiice. 
He placed in view ; resolved to please, 
Whoever sat, he drew from these. 
From these corrected every feature. 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set, the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb ; 
My Lord appear'd, and seated right, 
In proper attitude and light. 
The Painter look'd, he sketch'd the piece. 
Then dipt bis pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guide's air; 
— " Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit there 



(1) Truth, like the shower-bath, requires in most men, a preparative discipline 
before their nerves are rendered capable of ))earing the shock of it. 
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Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire. 
The features, fraught with sense and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit; 
But yet with patience you shall view 
As much, as paint and art can do." 

" Observe the work I " — My Lord replied 
" Till now I thought my mouth was wide 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long; 
Dear Sir, for me, 'tis far too young." 

" Oh ! pardon me, (the artist cried) 
In this, we Painters must decide. 
The piece, e'en common eyes must strike, 
•I warrant it extremely like." 

My Lord examined it anew ; 
No looking-glass seem'd half so true. 

A lady came, with borrow'd grace 
He, from his Venus, form'd her face. 
Her lover praised the Painter's art, — 
— So like the picture in his heart ! 
To every age, some charm he lent. 
E'en beauties were almost content. 

Through all the town, his art they praised; 
His custom grew, his price was raised. 
Had he the real likeness shown, 
Would any man the picture own? 
But when thus happily he wrought, 
Each found the likeness in his thought.^ 

(1) See some admirable remarks upon the nature of vanity in Montaigne's 
Essays, p. 173, Hazlitt's ed. : also Arist. Ethics, b. iv. c. 7. The man who relies 
for his success, like the painter in the fable, upon the vanity of the world, draws 
upon a bank which never fails to honour such cheques at sight ; for pride and 
self-love within the heart, hold common cause for its destruction with the 
falsehood and flattery of the world outside, and no man would ever be duped 
by another, except h« bad first played the knave to himself ! , 



THE LION AND THE CUB. 

How fond are mea of rule and place, 
Who court it from the mean and basel 
These cannot bear an equal nigh, 
Bat from Buperior merit fly.' 
They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 
And lose their hours in ale and smoke. 
There o'er some petty club preside; 
So poor, so paltiy, ia their pride ! 

U the commeDctmEDt, ingieid of M the end, of Iha lUaj. 
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Nay, e'en with fools, whole nights will sit, 
In hopes to be supreme in wit. 
If these can read, to these I write, 
To set their worth in truest light. 

A Lion-cub, of sordid mind. 
Avoided all the lion kind ; 
Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts; 
With asses all his time he spent. 
Their club's perpetual president. 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs ; 
An ass in everything but ears 1 
If e'er his Highness meant a joke, 
They grinn'd applause before he spoke ; 
But at each word what shouts of praise ! 
"Grood gods! how natural he brays 1" 

Elate with flattery and conceit. 
He seeks his royal sire's retreat; 
Forward, and fond to show his parts. 
His Highness brays; the Lion starts. 

" Puppy ! that cursed vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation : 
Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race. 
Are trumpets of their own. disgrace." 

" Why so severe?" the Cub replies, 
" Our senate always held me wise." 

" How weak is pride !" returns the sire; 
*' All fools are vain when fools admire ! 
But know, what stupid asses prize. 
Lions and noble beasts despise." ^ 

(I) It is the characteristic of vulgar minds to grow close to earth, like 
the mushroom, rather than to tower to heaven, like the oak ; and low natures, 
whose only relic of perhaps, noble descent, is an appetency of power, seek the 
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THE OLD HEN AND THE COCK. 

— " Restk&in your child!" you'll soon believe 
The test which Bays we sprung from Eve.' 

Ab an old Hen led forth her train, 
And aeem'd to peck to show the grain, 
She raked the chat^ she scratch'd the ground. 
And glean'd the spacious yard around ; 
A giddy chick, to try her wings, 
On the well's narrow margin springs. 



apple, bf pioliibltigii. 
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And prone she dropa The mother's breast 
All day with sorrow was possest. 

A Cock she met; her son she knew; 
And in her heart affection grew. 

*' My Son," says she, " I grant your years 
Have reacb'd beyond a mother's cares. 
I see you vigorous, strong, and bold; 
I hear with joy your triumphs told. 
'Tis not from Cocks thy fate I dread ; 
But let thy ever-wary tread 
Avoid yon well; that feital place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counsel on thy breast ; 
To the just gods I leave the rest." 

He thank'd her care ; yet day by day 
Jlis bosom bum'd to disobey. 
And every time the well he saw, 
Scom'd in his heart the foolish law : 
Near and more near, each day he drew. 
And long'd to try the dangerous view. 

*« Why was this idle charge]" he cries; 
** Let courage, female fears despise. 
Or did she doubt my heart was brave, 
And therefore this injunction gave? 
Or does her harvest store the place, 
A treasure for her younger racel 
And would she thus my search prevent? 
I stand resolved, and dare th' event" 

Thus said, he mounts the margin's round. 
And pries into the depth profound. 
He stretch'd his neck, and from below 
With stretching neck advanced a foe : 



With wrath his nifSed plumes he rears, 
The foe with raffled plumes appears; 
Threat answei^d threat, his foxy grew ; 
Headlong to meet the war he fiev ; 
But when the watery death he found, 
He thus lamented as be drown'd : 

" I ne'er had been in this condition, 
Bat for my mother's prohibition." ^ 

'B of filial obedience hive b»D truaii upo 
ve led the niten into m enoi u to Oiy 

k direct duly. He would exemplify that deprmved habit of on 

Le Peniani were quite ri^ht in appffinting one mutei, out of th 
Ter each of their yonng princea» to instruct iiis pupiL in ulf-4enii 
>n of hl> ippetttes. Ttils thiist foe fDcbidden knonledge, meiel 



THE RATCATCEER AND CATS. 

The rats by night such miscliief did, 
Betty was every,moming chid; 
They undermined whole sides of bacon, 
Her cheese waa sapp'd, her tarta were taken ; 
Her pasties, fenced with thickest paste. 
Were all demolish'd and laid waste : 
She cursed the Uat, for want of duty. 
Who left her foes a constant booty. 

An engineer, of noted skill, 
Engaged to atop the growing ill. 
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From room to room he now surveys 
Their haunts, their works, their secret ways ; 
Finds where they 'scape an ambuscade, 
And whence the nightly sally's made. 

An envious Cat from place to place, 
Unseen, attends his silent pace : 
She saw that if his trade went on, 
The purring race must be imdone ; 
So secretly removes his baits, 
And every stratagem defeats. 

Again he sets the poison'd toils, 
And puss again the labour foils. 

" What foe, to frustrate my designs, 
My schemes thus nightly countermines?" 
Incensed, he cries ; " this very hour 
The wretch shall bleed beneath my power." 

So said, a pond'rous trap he brought, 
And in the fact poor Puss was caught. 

'* Smuggler," says he, " thou shalt be made 
A victim to our loss of trade." 

The captive Cat, with piteous mews, 
For pardon, life, and freedom sues : 
" A sister of the science spare ; 
One interest is our common, care." 
"What insolence !" the man replied; 
"Shall Cats with us, the game divide 1 
Were all your interloping band 
Extinguish'd, or expell'd the land. 
We Batcatchers might raise our fees. 
Sole guardians of a nation's cheese l" 

A Cat, who saw the lifted knife. 
Thus spoke, and saved her sister's life : 
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" In every age and clime we see 
Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
Each hates his neighbour for encroaching; 
'Squire atigmatizes 'sqture for poaching ; 
Beauties with beauties are in arms. 
And scandal pelts each other's charms ; 
Kings, too, their neighbour kings dethrone, 
In hope to make the world their own : 
But let us limit our desires, 
Not war like beauties, kings, and 'squires ; 
For though we both one prey pursue, 
There's game enoi^li for us and you."' 



itarre. TheknoTledge, hawevej 
^HHiily nukea him auapect ud 

!j forbidi luitice, uid lelf-loTe d 



THE GOAT WITHOUT A BEARD, 

'Tis certain that the modish peissioiis 
Deecend among the crowd, like faahions. 
Excuse me, then, if pride, conceit, 
(The manners of the fair and great) 
I give to monkeys, asaes, dogs. 
Fleas, owls, goats, butterfliea, and hogs. 
I say that these are proud, what then i 
I never said they equal men. 

A Gloftt (as vain as Goat can be) 
Affected sii^larity : 
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Whene'er a thymy bank he found, 
He roll'd upon the fragrant ground, 
And then with fond attention stood, 
Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. 

" I hate my frowzy beard,*' he cries, 
"My youth is lost in this disguise. 
Did not the females know my vigour. 
Well might they loath this reverend figure." 

Resolved to smooth his shaggy &,ce, 
He sought the barber of the place, 
A flippant monkey, spruce and smart, 
Hard by, profess'd the dapper art. 
His pole with pewter basins hung. 
Black rotten teeth in order strung, 
Ranged cups, that in the window stood. 
Lined with red rags, to look like blood. 
Did well his threefold trade explain, 
Who shaved, drew teeth, and breathed a vein.^ 

The Goat he welcomes with an air. 
And seats him in his wooden chair : 
Mouth, nose, and cheek, the lather hides ; 
Light, smooth, and swift, the razor glides. 

" I hope your custom. Sir," says Pug, 
" Sure never fiice was half so smug ! " 

The Goat, impatient for applause. 
Swift to the neighbouring hill withdraws; 
The shaggy people grinn'd and stared, — 

— "Heyday! what's here? without a beard! 
Say, brother, whence the dire disgrace? 
What envious hand hath robb'd your face?" — 

(1) This is a graphic description of the ancient signs of the barbers, who, as is 
well known, formerly joined the art of "chirurgery" to that of shaving and 
dressing hair. For an account of their " art and mystery," see Knight's London. 
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When thus the fop with smiles of scorn : 
" Are beards by civil nations worn? — 
E'en Muscovites have mow'd their chins. 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins, 
Stubborn in pride, retain the mode. 
And bear about the hairy load? 
Whene'er we through the village stray, 
Are we not mock'd along the way, 
Insulted with loud shouts of scorn, 
By boys, our beards disgraced and torn?" 

" Were you no more with Goats to dwell, 
Brother, I grant you reason well;" 
Replies a bearded chief. " Beside, 
If boys can mortify thy pride, 
How wilt thou stand the ridicule 
Of our whole flock? Affected fool ! 
Coxcombs, distinguish'd from the rest, 
To all but coxcombs are a jest." ^ 

(1) This fable is somevhat akin to that of the Fox without a Tail, in JEsop, 
although what is there represented as a dexterous subterfuge to conceal a mis- 
fortune, is here the voluntary act of self-conceit. La Fontaine has copied ^sop, 
liv. V. 5. 

Eccentricity frequently passes for talent, because it happens sometimes to be 
associated with it, so that many shallow-witted pretenders voluntarily copy the 
one, in hopes of obtaining the fame of the other. Hence arise brusquerie and 
rudeness in quacks and pedants, because Abemethy happened to be uncivilized 
and Porson and Parr unpresentable. This is a flimsy veil for deficient endow- 
ment ; as well might the man who had a wart on his nose, like Oliver Cromwell, 
arrogate the genius of the great Protector : rather let us consider eccen- 
tricity as a defect to be avoided, than a virtue to be copied, and deem that the 
house of the mind, is but a paltry lodging, il^ cannot find room for two inmates 
together, — talent and propriety. 




THE OLD WOMAN AND HEE CATS. 

Who friendBhip with a knave hath made, 
Ih judged a partner in the trade. 
The matroa who conducts abroad 
A nilling nymph, is thought a bawd ; 
And if a modest girl is seen 
With one who cures a lover's spleen, 
We guess her not extrenaely nice, 
And ouly wish to know her price. 
'Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends.' 
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A wrinkled hag, of wicked fame, 
Beside a little smoky flame 
Sate hovering, pinch'd with age and frost ; 
Her shrivell'd hands, with veins emboss'd, 
Upon her knees her weight sustains. 
While palsy shook her crazy brains : 
She mumbles forth her backward prayers,^ 
An. untamed scold of fourscore years : 
About her swarm'd a numerous brood 
Of Cats, who, lank with hunger, mew'd.^ 

Teased with their cries her choler grew. 
And thus she sputter'd, " Hence, ye crew 1 
Fool that I was, to entertain 
Such imps, such fiends, a hellish train ! 
Had ye been never housed and nursed, 
I for a witch had ne'er been cursed^ 
To you I owe, that crowds of boys 
Worry me with eternal noise; 
Straws laid across, my pace retard, 
The horseshoe's nail'd, — each threshold's guard !^ — 
The stunted broom, the wenches hide. 
For fear that I should up and ride; 

(1) For an account of witches and the act of James, which, as Gifibrd says, 
'* decreed death for a variety of impossible crimes," see his note to Massinger's 
play, " A new Way to pay old Debts : " also the learned notes by Drake, in his 
work of " Shakspeare and his Times.'* The following is a description of a 
witch's abode, by Spenser, (Faerie Queen, b. iiL c. 7.) 

" There in a gloomy hollow glen, she found 
A little cottage, built of stickes and reedes. 
In homely wise, and wal'd with sods around. 
In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weedes 
And wilful want, all carelesse of her nepdes. 
So choosing solitarie to abide 
Far firom all neighbours, that her devilish deeds. 
And hellish arts, from people she might hide. 
And hurt far off unknowne, whomever sha envide." 

(2) Vide Shakspear: Macbeth, Act iv. (3) Vide Drake, supra, 

G 



They stiok with pins m; bleeding seat, 
And bid me show my secret teat." 

" To hear you prate mould vei a eaint; 
Who hath moHt reason of complaint ) " 
Replies a Cat ; " Let's come to proof. 
Had WB ne'er starved beneath yoiir roof, 
We had, like others of our race, 
In credit lived as beasts of chaae. 
'Tis infamy to serve a hag; 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag ! 
And boys againat our hves combine, 
Because, 'tis said, your Cats have nine." ^ 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNA.IL. 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Remind ub of their vulgar race. 

Afl in the Bunehine of the mom 
A Butterfly, but newly bom, 
Sate proudly perking on a roae, 
With pert conceit his bosom glows ; 
His wings, all glorious to -behold, 
Eedropt with azure, jet, and gold. 
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Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Keflects his eyes and various hue. 

His now-forgotten friend, a Snail; 
Beneath his house, with slimy trail 
Crawls o*er the grass, whom when he spies, 
In wrath he to the gardener cries, 
" What means yon peasant's daily toil, 
From choking weeds to rid the soil? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why grows the peach with crimson hue 
And why the plum's inviting blue? 
Were they to feast his taste design'd, 
That vermin of voracious kind? 
Crush then the slow, the pilfering race, 
So purge thy garden from disgrace." 

" What arrogance ! " the Snail replied, 
" How insolent is upstart pride ! 
Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain. 
Provoked my patience to complain, 
I had conceal'd thy meaner birth. 
Nor traced thee to the scum of earth : 
For scarce nine suns have waked the hours. 
To swell the fruit, and paint the flowers. 
Since I thy humbler life survey'd, 
In base, in sordid guise array'd. 
A hideous insect, vile, unclean. 
You dragged a slow and noisome train, 
And from your spider-bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 
I own my humble life, good friend ; 
Snail was I born, and Snail shall end. 



And, what's a ButterflyJ at best, 
Ue'e but a caterpillar drest ; 
And all thy race, a numerouH seed 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed." ' 
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THE SCOW AND THE PAEROT, 

Tee husband thus reproved his wife : 
" Who deals in slander, lives in strife. 
Art thou, the herald of di^irace, 
Denouncing war to all thy race? 
Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage, 
Which spares nor fnend, nor sex, nor a^'i 
That vixen tongue of your's, my dear. 
Alarms our neighbours far and near. 
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Good gods ! 'tis like a rolling river, 
That murmuring flows, and flows for ever! 
Ne'er tired, perpetual discord sowing ! 
Like fame, it gathers strength bv going.'^ 

*' Hey-day," the flippant tongue replies, 
"How solemn is the fool! how wise! 
Is Nature's choicest gift debarr'd 1 — 
Nay, frown not, for I will be heard. 
Women of late are finely ridden, 
A Parrot's privilege forbidden ! 
You praise his talk, his squalling song, 
But wives are always in the wrong." 

Now reputations flew in pieces 
Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces : 
She ran the Parrot's language o'er. 
Bawd, hussy, drunkard, slattern, whore ; 
On all the sex she vents her fury. 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 

At once the torrent of her words 
Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds; 
All join their forces to confound her. 
Puss spits, the monkey chatters round her; 
The yelping cur her heels assaults : 
The magpie blabs out all her faults ;^ 
Poll, in the uproar, jfrom his cage, 
With this rebuke outscream'd her rage : 

" A Parrot is for talking prized. 
But prattling women are despised. 
She who attacks another's honour. 
Draws every living thing upon her : 

(1) "It is better to dwell in the wilderness," says Solomon, "than with 
cont«itbus and an angry woman." Prov. xxi. 19. See also Frov. xxv. 24. 
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Think, Madam, when you stretch your lungs. 
That aU your neighbours too have tongues : 
One slaader must tea thouBand get ; 
The world with interest pays the debt."^ 

( ] ) The Cbimw hare a proTcib. tbat ■ woid ipoken cumot b« brought buL 
bf a thoiiBBud horiet ; and «v«T7 poeCi fiom Virgil to Butler, hu commeated 
upon tbe pCDlillc pomr of Fime; the lut indeed gives sUitor; of thepngresa 
of tbis dune, vliicb, 
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THE CUa AND THE MASTIFF. 

A strsAEiNG Cut, the mafiter's spy, 
E«warded for hia daily lie, 
With Becret jealousies and fears 
Set all together by the ears. 
Poor pusa to-day was in di^raoe, 
Another cat supplied her place ; 
The hound waa beat, tbe Mastiff chid. 
The monkey was the room forbid; 
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Each to his dearest friend grew shy, 
And none could tell the reason why.^ 

A plan to rob the house was laid : 
The thief with love seduced the maid, 
Cajol'd the Cur, and stroked his head, 
And bought his secrecy with bread. 
He next the Mastiff's honour tried, 
Whose honest jaws the bribe defied : 
He stretch'd his hand to proffer more ; 
The surly Dog his fingers tore. 

Swift ran the Cur ; with indignation 
The master took his information. 
" Hang him, the villain's cursed," he cries; 
And round his neck the halter ties. 

The Dog his humble suit preferr'd. 
And begg'd in justice to be heard. 
The master sat. On either hand 
The cited Dogs confronting stand ; 
The Cur the bloody tale relates, 
And like a lawyer, aggravates. 

" Judge not unheard," the Mastiff cried, 
" But weigh the cause of either side. 
Think not that treachery can be just ; 
Take not informers' words on trust; 
They ope their hand to every pay. 
And you and me by turns betray." 

He spoke; and all the truth appear'd 
The Cur was hang'd, the Mastiff clear'd.^ 



(1) " Where there is no talebearer, the strife ceaseth."— Prov. zxvi. 20. 

(2) From the above fable we learn not only the insidious destructiveness of 
calumny, but the certain vindication of truth by the exposure of falsehood. A 
liar to be successful ought to possess three qualities, each of which, ftom the 
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courage, to meot the OTerwhelming obloquy of man kind, which la sure to overtake 
hid detection : the greatest feretiight, to provide against the numerou* utiaeen 
perplexltlei which the eontradictionsT Incident to faleehood, engender; and 
perfect confidence and trust in Vn agcnls, who otheiwiw ma; deceive him, and 
deBtrny bis ichenies in ui Initanl. Now the natun, I aay, or &lsehoad 
precluding the possibillly of obtaining these, ought at once to prove the danger 

Some vices sitach to certain ststes of life, and lUsehood ma; be eaiil to tK a 
poor vicei the children of the lower orders, Bervanls BBpocially, almost ftom 
their blnh, " going astray and apeaking lies;" wheteas in the higher tanJu, the 

hypocrisy, tat a donnright lie is against the world's Bible,— honour, and is 
therefore eipelled from genteel eompaoy, less for its iirellgion, than tor its bad 



THE SICK MAN AND THE ANOEL. 

" Ib there no hope!" the sick man eaid. 
The Bilent doctor shook his head ; 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow. 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 

When thus the Man, with gasping breath; 
" I feel the chilling wound of Death 1 
Since I must bid the world adieu. 
Let me my former life review. 
I grant my bargains well were made ; 
But all men over-reach in trade : 
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'Tis self-defence in each profession ; 

Sure self-defence is no transgression. 

The little portion in my hands, 

By good security on lands 

Is well increased. If, unawares, 

My justice to myself and heirs 

Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 

For want of good sufficient bail ; 

If I by writ, or bond, or deed, 

Reduced a family to need, 

My will hath made the world amends; 

My hope on charity depends.^ 

When I am number'd with the dead. 

And all my pious gifts are read. 

By heaven and earth 'twiU then be known 

My charities were amply shown." 

An Angel came : " Ah ! friend," he cried, 
" No more in flattering hope confide. 
Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prays, 
To crown thy life with length of days] 
A pious action's in thy power, 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
Now while you draw the vital air. 
Prove your intention is sincere : 
This instant give a hundred pound; 
Your neighbours want, and you abound." 

(1) The same -word in Greek which signifies "grace/* also means "charity," 
but with the usual waywardness and self-deceiving reliance upon their own merits, 
exhibited by mankind, the poor wretch here depends upon the latter meaning of 
the word, synonymous with his benevolent acts, instead of its proper meaning, 
the Aree unmerited favour of Heaven. The angel's reply is very applicable to 
detect the hjrpocrisy of his boasted piety. 
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" But why such haste," the sick Maa whinea, 
" Who knows as yet what Heavea designs? 
Perhaps I may recoTer still : — 
That sum aad more are in my will." 

'.' Fool," says the Vision, " now 'tis plwn 
Your life, your soul, your heaven, was gain. 
From every side, with all your might, 
You scraped, and scraped beyond your right ; 
And after death would fain atone, 
By giving what is not your own." 

" While there is life, there's hope," he cried, 
" Then why such haste T' — so groan'd and died.^ 






THE PERSIiN. THE SUN, AND THE CLOUD. 

la there a bard whom genius fires. 
Whose every thought the god inapiree? 
When Envy reada the nervous lines. 
She frets, she rails, Bbe mves, she pines ; 
Her hissing snakes with venom swell ; 
She calls her venal train from hell : 
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The servile fiends her nod obey, 
And all Curl's author^ are in pay.^ 
Fame calls up Calumny and Spite : 
Thus shadow owes its birth to light. 

As prostrate to the god of day, 
With heart devout, a Persian lay, 
His invocation thus begun : 

" Parent of light ! all-seeing Sun ! 
Prolific beam, whose rays dispense 
The various gifts of Providence ; 
Accept our praise, our daily prayer. 
Smile on our fields, and bless the year." 

A Cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, 
The day with sudden darkness hung; 
With pride and envy swell'd, aloud 
A voice thus thunder'd fi:om the Cloud : 

" Weak is this gaudy god of thine, 
Whom I at will, forbid to shine. 
Shall I nor vows nor incense know? — 
Where praise is due the praise bestow.'* 

With fervent zeal the Persian moved, 
Thus the proud calumny reproved; 
'^ It was that god who claims my pray'r, 
Who gave thee birth, and raised thee there ; 
When o'er his beams the veil is thrown. 
Thy substance is but plainer shown : 
A passing gale, a puff of wind, 
Dispels thy thickest troops combined.*' 

The gale arose ; the vapour tost 
— The sport of winds, — in air was lost ; 

(1) Edmund Curl, a odebrated publisher in Gay's time ; he often figures in the 
works of Pope, Swift and Arbuthnot, and has lately been brought forward again 
as one of the characters in « Not so bad as we seem," Sir £. Bulwer Lytton's 
play, and is therein represented by Mr. Dickens. 
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The glorious orb the day refines : 
Thus envy breaks, thus merit shines.' 
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politbed suifUa of Uw paint, rimply /nm Imtnd of M< icMlt,~-i 



THE FOX AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A Foz, in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, Mok, and feiat, expiring lay ; 
AH appetite had left his maw, 
And a^ disarm'd bia mumbling jaw. ^ 
Hie numeroua race around him stand, 
To leam their dying sire's command : 
lie raised his head with whining moan. 
And thug was heard the feeble tone : 
" Ah, sona! from evil ways depart; 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 
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See, see the murder'd geese appeax 1 
Why axe those bleeding turkeys there? 
Why all around this cackling train, 
Who haunt my ears for chicken slain?" 

The hungry Foxes round them stared, 
And for the promised feast prepared. 

" Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer? 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen, is here : 
These are the phantoms of your brain. 
And your sons lick their lips in vain." 

" gluttons!" says the drooping sire, 
" Restrain inordinate desire: 
Your liquorish taste you shall deplore. 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace. 
And gins and guns destroy our race ? 
Thieves dread the searching eye of power, 
And never feel the quiet hour.-'^ 
Old age (which few of us shall know) 
Now puts a period to my woe. 
Would you true happiness attain, 
Let honesty your passions rein; 
So live in credit and esteem. 
And the good name you lost, redeem." ^ 

" The counsel's good," a Fox replies, 
^ Could we perform what you advise. 
Think what our ancestors have done ? 
A line of thieves from son to son : 



<l) '' Quo8 diri conscia facti 

Men« habet attonitos et surdo verbere csdit." — Jut. 

<2) " Good name in man or woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of our 80u]4i."--SHAK. Othello^ 



To us descends the long disgrace, 

And iniiuny hatli marlc'd our race. 

Thougli we, like hannlees sheep, shoiald feed, 

Honest in thought, in word, and deed ; 

Whatever hen-roost is decreased. 

We shall be thought to share the feast. 

The change shall never be believed : 

A lost good name ia ne'er retrieved." 

" Nay, then," repliffl the feeble Foi ; 
"But, harkl I hear a hen that clucks: 
Go, but be moderate in your food : 
A chicken, too, might do me good."! 

(1| Thii ftblt of hypocrisy tomowhit reiemblei VttAe uvii.eicept i 
loruktn Iheir Ticei, whm reslly they Ke too old to practlie lh«in. 



repentflDce, hy Ihn eihtbition towards il of an unwise aod un^eiierou 
It u floubtlesB well to be on oar guard ogiinst disaemhieri, iHll i 
oppose the retuni to good of the teslly sineete, by reeonltng put oi 
prejudice, u if we disliked to f^cUiute the ptogreas of Tinuoui lec 



As soon u boiD. ihe mikes herself s i 


ihroad, 


And swift u thought her siiy Journey 


takes; 


Her lund hesyen'i uiure gBte with tre 


mbling strikes; 


She telh her story Id so sBd a tone, 




That angehi atari turn hUaa, and gite i 


1 groin."— Lek. 



<3 



THE S£TTINQ DOO AlfD THE PAB,TKD>OK 

Tez ranging Dog tbe stubble triea, 
And seorcheB every breeze that flies. 
The acent grows warm ; with cautious fear 
Ha creeps, and points the covey near; 
The men in silence, far behind, 
ConsdouB of game the net unbind. 

A Partridge, with experience wise, 
The fraudfiil preparation spies ; 
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She mocks their toils, alarms her brood. 
The covey springs, and seeks the wood; 
But, ere her certain wing she tries, 
Thus to the creeping Spaniel cries: 
^' Thou fawning slave to man's deceit, 
Thou pimp of luxury, sneaking cheat. 
Of thy whole species, thou disgrace. 
Dogs should disown thee of their race! 
For if I judge their native parts, 
They're bom with honest, open hearts; 
And, ere they served man's wicked ends^ 
Were generous foes, or real friends." 

When thus the Dog, with scornful smile: 
" Secure of wing, thou darest revila 
Clowns are to polish'd manners blind : 
How ignorant is the rustic mind 1 
My worth sagacious courtiers see, 
And to preferment rise like me. 
The thriving pimp, who beauty sets^ 
Hath oft enhanced a nation's debts; 
Friend sets ^ his friend, without regard. 
And ministers his skill reward : 
Thus train'd by man, I learnt his ways, 
And growing figivour feasts my days." 

" I might have guess'd," the Partridge said, 
" The place where you were train'd and fed ; 
Servants are apt, and in a trice 
Ape to a hair their master's vice. 



( 1 ) The meaning here attached to this word, "set," as in the line but one above, is 
to betray ; the metaphor being obviously taken from the act of a dog discovering 
game. The noun " setter" is used in the same sense by PoinSj spealung of 
Gadshill, Hen. IV. Part I. Act ii. Scene 2, 
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You came fiwm court, you eay — Adieu!" 
She said, and to the covey flew,' 

(1) Climbing uai crawling ue pnftirmEa in slmoat fhe sunt poimre, ind 
b7 IheUM of pretty miily the a»me musclei ; -we need not wonder then If , in * 

With hli uioal 'blltemeii Bjainit couTt iDtrigue. engendered by bii own dti- 
appolntmenl, Gsy hen inuke the lervillty with which the couttier fiwni 
upon hie pMron, >ud the treachiry wblcli [g ever rendj, in the pernidoui 
ktmoephfln of a oourt^ to poiaon and iKtr*)' frieudebip. Moreover, he ^udei 
to the BMCl lefiectLon of the vires of the upper claasei, which the lower inive 
to eihlbit. thongh those iriU idmJt, who hive miied much In upper loclety, 
ttiU the groiinl vn1|!ulCy of feeling, if not of mimner, it frequently found 
amoogit people of hlgheit rank. "A gi^n orhoneBly," says Lord Shilteshory, 



THE UNIVEESAL APPARE^ION. 

A RAEB, by every passion ruled, 
With every vice hie youth had cool'd ; 
Disease his tainted blood aasails. 
His spiritB droop, hia vigour feils : 
With secret ills at home he pines, 
And, like infirm old age, declines. 

As twinged with pain, he pensive sits, 
And laves, and prays, and swears, by fits; 
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A ghastly phantom^ lean and wan^ 
Before him rose, and thus began : 

" My name, perhaps, hath reach'd your ear; 
Attend, and be advised by Care. 
Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow'r. 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour 
When health is lost. Be timely "wise : 
With health all taste of pleasure flies." ^ 

Thus said, the Phantom disappeara 
The wary counsel waked his fears: 
He now from aU excess abstains. 
With physic purifies his veins; 
And, to procure a sober life. 
Resolves to venture on a wife. 

But now again the Sprite ascends — 
Where'er he walks his ear attends; 
Insinuates that beauty's frail. 
That perseverance must prevail ; 
With jealousies his brain inflames. 
And ^ispers all her lovers' names. 
In other hours she represents 
His household charge, his annual rents, 
Increasing debts, perplexing duns. 
And nothing for his younger sons. 

Straight all his thought to gain he turns. 
And with the thirst of lucre bums. 
But, when possessed of fortune's store, 
The Spectre haunts him more and more ; 



(1) Cowley calls health— 

"The salt of life, which does to all a relish give, 
Its standing pleasure and intrinsic wealth, 
The body's virtue and the soul's good fortune." 
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Sets want and misery in view, 
Bold thieves and all the murdering crew; 
Alarms him with eternal frights, 
Infests his dream, or wakes his nights. 
How shall he chase this hideous guest? 
Power may perhaps protect his rest. 
To power he rose. Again the Sprite 
Besete him, morning, noon, and night; 
Talks of Ambition's tottering seat, 
How Envy persecutes the great; 
Of rival hate, of treacherous friends, 
And what disgrace his £biU attends. 

The court he quits to fly from Care, 
And seeks the peace of rural air: 
His groves, his fields, amused his hours; 
He pruned his trees, he raised his flowers. 
But Care again his steps pursues, 
Warns him of blasts, of blighting dews^ 
Of plundering insects, snails, and rains. 
And droughts that starved the labour'd plains. 
Abroad, at home, the Spectre's there; 
In vain we seek to fly from Care. 

At length he thus the Ghost addrest : 
'^ Since thou must be my constant guest. 
Be kind^ and follow me no more ; 
For Care, by right, should go before."^ 



(1) Under a repreientation of the vanity of all human pursuits, which closely 
resembles the picture given of life, by Solomon, in Ecclesiastes, Gay draws an 
application of the virtue of prudence, which by preventing ill, may forestall 
anxiety. " Principiis obsta " must be observed, if we would not verify the other 
sajring, " Post equitem sedet atra cura." Indeed, in ancient times so much was 
prudence valued, that Juvenal declares, — 

** Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia." 
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Yet, 10 lappoie that with ill our sLaervaliin of mciuiB sod metUadi, its cm 
entlielr DentrBliie lliM poison, cue, which lucke in Dui Teiy being, or limit ill 
power u the repreionUlivo of iJn'i penaltj, oret all hunun aapeeti, would 

or eiiitenceitulf: 

" Scaudit ciatu vitioBa datob 
Ciini: n« tonnu cquitDm reUnquit, 
OejoT eerrtf, et igente nfmlraa 
O0701 Euio."— Hoi. 



THE TWO OWLS AHD THE SPARHOW. 



Two formal Owls together sat, 
Couferring tbuB in solemn chat : 

" How Ib the modern taste decay'd ! 
Where's the respect to wisdom paid) 
Our worth the Grecian sages knew; 
They gave our sires the honour due ; 
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They weigL'd the dignity of fowls, 
And pry'd into the depth of Owls. 
Athens, the seat of learned fame, 
With general voice revered our name ; 
On merit title was conferred, 
And all adored the' Athenian bird.** 

" Brother, you reason well," replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes; 
" Right : Athens was the seat of learning ; 
And truly wisdom is discerning. 
Besides, on Pallas' helm we sit, 
The type and ornament of wit : 
But now, alas! we're quite n^lected. 
And a pert Sparrow's more respected." 

A Sparrow, who was lodged beside, 
O'erhears them soothe each other's pride. 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 

" Who meets a fool must find conceit. 
I grant you were at Athens graced, 
And on Minerva's helm were placed ; 
But every bird that wings the sky. 
Except an Owl, can tell you why. 
From hence they taught their schools to know 
How false we judge by outward show ; 
That we should never looks esteem. 
Since fools as wise as you, might seem. 
Would ye contempt and scorn avoid. 
Let your vain-glory be destroy d : 
Humble your arrogance of thought. 
Pursue the ways by nature taught; 
So shall you find delicious fare. 
And grateful farmers praise your care ; 



So Bhall sleek mice your chase reword, 
And no keen cat find more regard." ^ 

(1) Tbc nuinl at the Cubit is ralhm ftmed, ftii the o-l wu dedicUHl to 
HloOTi, the pUnncii of Atbeni, on vrcounlaf in irmboliiiDg the Cu->igbted- 
nenof sUdam. in looting Itanugh the diJkDcsa of ignoimce lai error; Ihm 
k viH man, like in owl, eeet where othen lire hUnd. Otherwlie the reproof 

of huDUUi Judgment, ih being guided by exterrul appeAnucei. The temper 
of the owli here depicted, U a very eommon one ; end men talk of the 
eicellenoe of fonner times, and of the value then eet upon certain qualities, 

aerrile indolence, to be a " laudator temporis acti," whenaa, in fact, eiettionbaa 



^itl^ 



THE COUBTIER AND PaOTEOl 

Whenk'br a Courtier's out of place, 
The country shelteis his disgrace ; 
Where, doom'd to exercise aud health. 
His house and gardens own his wealth. 
He builda new echemes, in hope to gain 
The plunder of another reign; 
Like Phihp's son, woiJd fiiin be doing. 
And aighB for other realms to ruin.^ 

(I) rU( FlnUich in Viia. 
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As one of these (without his wand), 
Pensive along the winding strand 
Employ'd the solitary hour, 
In projects to regain his power, 
The waves in spreading circles ran, 
Proteus arose,- and thus began : 

" Came you from court? for in your mien 
A self-important air is seen.'* 

He frankly own'd his friends had trick'd him, 
And how he fell his party's victim- 

" Know," says the god, " by matchless skill 
I change to every shape at will; 
But yet I'm told, at court you see 
Those who presume to rival me." 

Thus said: a snake, with hideous trail, 
Proteus extends his scaly maiL 

" Know," says the Man, " tho' proud in place, 
All courtiers are of reptile race. 
Like you, they take that dreadful form, 
Bask in the sun, and fly the storm ; 
With maHce hiss, with envy gloat. 
And for convenience change their coat ; 
With new-got lustre rear their head, 
Though on a dunghill bom and bred. 

Sudden the god a lion stands; 
He shakes his mane, he spurns the sands ; 
Now a fierce lynx, with fiery glare; 
A wolf, an ass, a fox, a bear. 

" Had I ne'er lived at court," he cries, 
"Such transformation might surprise; 
But there, in quest of daily game. 
Each able Courtier acts the same. 
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Wolves, lions, lynxes, while in place, 
Their friends and fellows are their chase. 
They play the bear's and fox's part. 
Now rob by force, now steal with art. 
They sometimes in the senate bray, 
Or, changed again to beasts of prey, 
Down from the lion to the ape. 
Practise the frauds of every shape." 
So said, upon the god he flies. 
In cords the struggling captive ties. 

" Now, Proteus ! now (to truth compell'd) 
Speak, and confess thy art excell'd. 
Use strength, surprise, or what you will. 
The Courtier finds evasions still ; 
Not to be bound by any ties. 
And never forced to leave his lies."^ 

(1) This pungent satire upon the life of firaud, which is the wretched lot of a 
courtier, is only to be equalled by Swift's biting apophthegm, " That a courtier's 
creed is the shortest, but best observed, he ever knew, namely, always to keep 
his place, and never to keep his promise." The various images of the wily venom 
of the snake, the power without the generosity of the lion, the cat-like, cunning 
cruelty of the lynx, the voracity and brutal sensuality of the bear, the craftiness 
of the fox, and the dull indolence and stupidity of the ass, — all ingredients in 
the character of courtiers, — are drawn literally after nature. Truly, 

" What man of sense would rack his generous mind 
To practise all the base formalities 
And forms of business ? Force a grave starch'd face 
When he's a very libertine in 's heart ? 
Seem not to know this or that man in public. 
When privately perhaps they meet together. 
And lay the scene of some brave fellow's ruin ? 
Such things are done in courts." — Otwat, Oph. 




THE MiSTHF, 

Those who in quarrelB interpose. 
Must oi^a wipe & bloody nose. 

A Maatiff, of true English blood, 
Loved fighting better than his food. 
When dogs were snarling for a bone, 
He long'd to make the war his own, 
And often found (when two contend) 
To interpose obtun'd his end. 
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He gloried in his limping pace j 
The scars of honour seam'd his face ; 
In every limb a gash appears, 
And frequent fights retrenched his ears. 

As, on a time, he heard from &r 
Two dogs engaged in noisy war, 
Away he scours, and lays about him. 
Resolved no fray shotdd be without him. 

Forth from his yard a tanner flies. 
And to the bold intruder cries, 
" A cudgel shall correct your manners : 
Whence sprung this cursed hate to tanners? 
While on my dog you vent your spite, 
Sirrah I 'tis me you dare not bite." 

To see the battle thus perplex'd. 
With equal rage a butcher vex'd, 
Hoarse-screaming from the circled crowd. 
To the cursed Mastiff cries aloud, 

'* Both Hockley-hole and Mary-bone ^ 
The combats of my dog have known : 
He ne'er, like bullies, coward-hearted, 
Attacks in public, — ^to be parted. 
Think not, rash fool, to share his fame; 
Be his the honour or the shame." 

Thus said, they swore, and raved like thunder. 
Then dragg'd their fasten'd dogs asimder; 
While clubs and kicks from ev'ry side 
Rebounded from the Mastiff's hide. 



(1) Both these places were celebrated bear gardens, the former in Clerkenwell, 
near the modem Ray Street. In the Beggar's Opera, Mrs. Peachum says to 
Filch, ** You must go to Hockley-in-the-Hole, and to Marybone, child, to learn 
valour." 
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All reeking now with sweat and blood. 
Awhile the parted warriore stoodj 
Then pour'd upon the meddling foe. 
Who, worried, howl'd, and sprawl'd below. 
He rose; and, limping from the fray, 
Bj both Bides mangled, sueak'd fawa;.' 
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THE BAALEY-MOW AJID THE DUNGHILL. 

How many saucy airs we meet 

From Temple Bar to Aldgate Street 1 

Proud rc^es, who ahared the South-aea prey/ 

And sprang like mushrooms in a day ! 

They think it mean to condesoend 

To know a brother or a Mend; 

(t) Bte ctia ucoant at thli in Knlglil'i LoDdon; is the biognphr oi 
■nllior, preaied to this Tolume, U vUl be leen ilwl he tni Iniolved in il. 
ladden tnJieltiDii from povnrtr to wealth iA, of coiuu, u gooBi:*! now, 
AuftnUt on om *lde ol Fortniie'i nhsMi ud RkDa*; tpccuUttoni m 
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They blush to hear their mother's name^ 
And by their pride expose their shame.^ 

As 'cross his yard, at early day, 
A careful fanner took his way, 
He stopp'd, and, leaning on his fork, 
Observed the flail's incessant work. 
In thought he measured all his store, 
His geese, his hogs, he number'd o'er; 
In fancy weigh'd the fleeces shorn. 
And multiplied the next year's com. 

A Barley-mow, which stood beside. 
Thus to its musing master cried : 
" Say, good Sir, is it fit or right 
To treat me with neglect and slight? 
Me, who contribute to your cheer. 
And raise your mirth with ale and beer? 
Why thus insulted, thus disgraced, 
And that vile Dunghill near me placed? 
Are those poor sweepings of a groom. 
That filthy sight, that nauseous ftune. 
Meet objects here? Conmiand it hence; 
A thing so mean must give ofienoe." 

The humble Dunghill thus replied : 
'' Thy master hears, and mocks thy pride :• 
Insult not thus the meek and low; 
In me thy benefiustor know; 
My warm assistance gave thee birth. 
Or thou hadst perish'd low in earth; 



(1) Beau Naih being asked why he never mentioned his aneestorsy as if he 
were ashamed of them, replied, " I pass them over in silence not because I am 
ashamed of them, but because thejr would be ashamed of me.'* This might be a 
ier, if uttered by many parvenus. 



FABLE ZXXV. 



But upstarts, to support their station, 
Cancel at once all obligation." * 



tiiie piide to toga It. We ihull uppeod ui eiample of boir gratitude Ih undei- 
■Iwd bj- EuiopeBDa, and bow by gsTages. 

One or tbe Fiench NMiooal Guard, In 1849. wu iHul:r bulled Bllre in the 
Deputment of Mayenne. He irae interred wltb milituy benouiB, and on the 
firing of the latt Tolley, a giiun mi heard from the coffin. The mui wu taken 
oat, aad was thut reecned t^m a horrid deathj hy a ball having paiied through 
hii thigh, Ihtm the jiece ot > sergeuit »ho had negligently loaded it. The man 
«M soon cured of hit wound, and gratijuil^ conuneoced an action againit the 
lergeant to lecover damagei for the injury E 

A pool Indian in the neighbourhood of LitchSeld, Ccnnecticut, asked al an 
Inn fbr uHnething to est. The landlady reftued, when a white man told her to give 
the Indian what be wanted, and he would pay ; the Indian iiid he would tome- 
time repay him, received the food, and departed. 

up the country, when every provision waa made for hie comfort and rescue, by 
tbe native he bad pievioutly aaaltCed, and who, havhig secretly supplied him 
with a mtuket, knapsack, and food, bimielf reconducted bim teyeral dayi' 
travel to LilcMelfl. " You gave poor hungry Indian supper IhEre; Indian tell 
.white man he never forget 1 "—Such wai the wild man's gratitude." 



PYTHAGOaAS AND THE COnNTETMAN. 

Pythag'bab rose at early dawn. 

By soaring meditation drawn ; 

To breathe the fragrance of the day, 

Through flowery fields lie took his way,' 

To musing contemplation warm, 

Hia steps misled Mm to a fiirm. 



poied) Hia abjection to the teab of wUdiIi uose from his belief in the 
metcmpiychoais, or IcuslDigiBlioa of ieiuIb, Foi ui BDnlyeii of the FylhAgo- 
rwm doctrines, aee my "Schools of Ancient Philmophir," published in the 
Monthly Series of the Rellgioiu Tinct Soclet;. 
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Where on a ladder's topmost round 
A peasant stood; the hammer's sound 
Shook the weak barn. " Say, Friend, what care 
Calls for thy honest labour there 1" 

The Clown, with surly voice, replies, 
" Vengeance aloud for justice cries. 
This kite, by daily rapine fed. 
My hens' annoy, my turkeys' dread, 
At length his forfeit life hath paid ; 
See on the wall his wings displayed. 
Here nail'd, a terror to his kind. 
My fowls shall future safety find; 
My yard the thriving poultry feed, 
And my barn's refuse fet the breed." 

" Friend," says the Sage, " the doom is wise; 
For public good the murderer dies : 
But if these tyrants of the air 
Demand a sentence so severe, 
Think how the glutton, man, devours; 
What bloody feasts regale his hours ! 
impudence of power and might, 
Thus to condemn a hawk or kite, 
When thou, perhaps, carnivorous sinner, 
Hadst pullets yesterday for dinner!" 

" Hold," cried the Clown, with passion heated, 
" Shall kites and men alike be treated? 
When Heaven the world with creatures stored, 
Man was ordain'd their sovereign lord." 

" Thus tyrants boast," the Sage replied, 
"Whose murders spring from power and pride. 
Own then this manlike kite is slain 
Thy greater luxury to sustain; 
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For 'Petty rogues submit to Fate, 
That great oues may ei^joy their etate.'" ^ 

(1) That tbeie ii Due liw ftir the rich and iDolher flu the poor, ii ■ thj old 
ind tme mnplainl, and the lophuCkal selfithoest bj ivhkh meo eodeaTour ta 
glo» srer tbeli trnaDy to each other, lUld Iheii cruelty to the brutes, i> itno- 
lElely lunieating tnna III fdlBome hypacriiy. Thai hualiug ii dcTEnded upon 
(he plea of luppienlng Termln, which at the aame thne are diligentlj lought 
for to stock vooiM, Id order that there may iH do lack of ipott 1 The lordly 
prelate tramples upm aonw poor clerical culprit, whose delinqueacrbcDiagDiacs 
through the lucreashi^ lens nf his own love of arbitrvy power, which, if viewed 

grealueti of otfSDce, but of positioD, and ai Lear tayi,— 

" Plate iia with gold, 

And the itrong laDce of Juiti« hurtlesi breaki. 
Arm It in ragi, a pigmj's spear wLU pierce LI. 
Through talter'd clothn imall vices do appear, 
Bobee and futr'd goHDs hide all I " 



THE FAEMEE'S WIFE AND THE EAVEK. 

" Why are those tears 1 why droops your head ! 
Is then your other husbaud dead) 
Or does a worse disgrace betide : 
Hath no one since his death appliedl" 

" Alaa I you know the cause too well; 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell : ^ 

liii li B ¥«7 old lupentitloDi and In tbft picture of the LMt Sapper, by 
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Then, to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across:^ 
On Friday, too ! — the day I dread I 
Would I were safe at home in bed ! 
Last night (I vow to Heaven 'tis true) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew, 
Next post some fatal news shall tell; 
God send my Cornish friends be well I" 

" Unhappy Widow, cease thy tears, 
Nor feel affliction in thy fears; 
Let not thy stomach be suspended ; 
Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended : 
And when the butler clears the table. 
For thy dessert, I'll read my Fable." 

Betwixt her swagging pannier's load 
A Farmer's Wife to market rode. 
And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 
Summ'd up the profits of her ware ; 
When, starting from her silver dream, 
Thus far and wide was heard her scream : 

" That Raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak) 
Bodes me no good." No more she said,^ 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread 



(1) Knives were introduced into England in 1563, but forks did not appear 
until 1611. For an account of English superstitions and omens, see Drake's 
" Shakspeare and his Times." 

(2) For some amusing examples of the effect of superstition, compare 
Hotspur's account of Owen Glendower. Shakspeare, Henry IV. Part 1. 
Horace ridicules such absurd forebodings well. 

" Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus : 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. — Hor. Od. iii. 29. 
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Fell prone ; o'ertum'd the pannier lay, 
And her mash'd eggs bestrew'd the way. 

She, sprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail'd, swore, and cursed : " Thou croaking toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat ! 
I knew misfortune in the note." 

" Dame," quoth the Raven, "spare your oaths, 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your clothes. 
But why on me those curses thrown? 
Goody, the fault was all your own ; 
For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare. 
Though all the Eavens of the Hundred, 
With croaking had your tongue out-thunder'd. 
Sure-footed Dun had kept her legs, 
And you, good woman, saved your eggs."^ 

( 1) Self-love is so involved in the very elements of our mental economy, that 
the instant we fall into misfortune by our own fault, we lay the blame on luck, 
fortune, or some unmeaning superstitious fatality. Yet these would never have 
existed in our thought as operative agents to our good or ill, had not indolence 
or stupidity vaguely looked out for some imaginary culprit, to bear the blame of 
their own error. Well says Juvenal, 

" Nos te, 
" Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, coeloque locamus." 

When, however, "imagination," to use Swift's quaint expression, "gets 
at cuffs with reason," there is no end to the absurdities which the latter is forced 
either tacitly to obey, or loudly to resist. Hence pages might be filled with 
accounts of the effect of superstition upon ignorance ; indeed, it has been truly 
called " the religion of weak minds," firom the servile obedience with which the 
latter bow down to it ; so that whilst, on the one side, labour is paralysed, and 
duty omitted, on the other, injustice and cruelty are perpetrated, and charity 
utterly forgotten. For the ludicrous effects of superstition, see Montaigne, and 
Drake's Shakspeare, with the History of Witchcraft ; and any one who would 
desire to confirm the saying of Lucretius, 

" Sspe peperit olim scelerosa atque impia facta, 

Religio,— " 
—where the last word is used in its bad sense of " superstition,"— may find 
examples in the history of the Popish Church, passim. 



THE TOaKEI AND THE ANT, 

In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dime tlieir eye;' 
Each httle apeck and blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common food, 
Forsook the bam, and sought the wood; 

(I) Thb word "mote" daw nol rightly convey the anlithui) to "l»»ni," . 
Ihe ciligliul gi'Bi It, far the tr»n»lation, initeid of "mot*," ought .to ! 
"•nllntet," which 1> the true meuiiag of ■dpToc in t>>« dock. Fide I 
riAeld OD Hitt. vU. S. 
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Behind her ran an infant train, 
Collecting here and there, a grain. 
" Draw near, my Birds ! " the mother cries, 
" This hill delicious &jce supplies. 
Behold the busy negro race. 
See millions blacken all the place ! 
Fear not; like me with freedom eat; 
An Ant is most delightful meat. 
How blest, how envied, were our life, 
Could we but 'scape the poulterer's knife ! 
But man, curs'd man, on Turkeys preys. 
And Christmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the savoury chine ; 
From the low peasant to the lord, 
The Turkey smokes on every board. 
Sure men for gluttony are curs'd, 
Of the seven deadly sins, the worst." 

An Ant, who climb'd beyond his reach. 
Thus answer'd from the neighbouring beech : 
" Ere you remark another's sin. 
Bid thy own conscience look within; 
Control thy more voracious bill. 
Nor, for a breakfast, nations kill."^ 

(1) A fiiend of Tedyuscung once said to him whena little intoxicated, " There 
is one thing very strange, and which I cannot account for; it is, why the Indians 
get drunk so much more than the white people!" "Do you think that 
strange?" said the old chief; '* why, it is not strange at all. The Indians think 
it no harm to get drunk whenever they can ; but you white men say it is a sin, 
and yet get drunk nevertheless." The cause of censoriousness, I may observe 
also, is, that men are so taken up with playing the part of judges, that they 
forget their own proper condition is that of culprits. 



THE FATHER AND JUPITEE, 

The Man to Jove Me suit preferr'd; 
He begg'd a wife ; his prayer waa heard. 

Jove wonder'd at his bold addressing; 
For how precarious is the blessing! 

A wife he takes : and now for heira 
Again he worries Heaven with prayers. 
Jove nods assent: two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 
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Now more solicitous he grew, 
And set their future lives in view; 
He saw that all respect and duty 
Were paid to wealth, to power, and beauty. 

''Once more," he cries, "accept my prayer; 
Make my loved progeny thy care : 
Let my first hope, my favourite boy, 
All Fortune's richest gifts enjoy. 
My next with strong ambition fire; 
May &vour teach him to aspire. 
Till he the step of power ascend. 
And courtiers to their idol, bend. 
With every grace, with every charm, 
My daughter's perfect features arm. 
If Heaven approve, a Father 's bless'd." — 
Jove smiles, and grauts his fall request. 

The first, a miser at the heart, 
Studious of every griping art. 
Heaps hoards on hoards with anxious pain. 
And all his life devotes to gain. 
He feels no joy, his cares increase. 
He neither wakes, nor sleeps, in peace ; 
In fancied want (a wretch complete) 
He starves, and yet he dares not eat.^ 
The next to sudden honours grew; 
The thriving art of courts he knew; 
He reach'd the height of power and place, 
Then fell, the victim of disgrace.* 

(1 " Like s miser midst his store 

Who grasps and grasps till he can hold no more ; 
And when his strength is wanting to his mind, 
Looks back and sighs on what he left behind." — Detdek. 
' (2) See the fall of Sejanus magnificently described in the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal ; and Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes. 

K 
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Beauty with early bloom supplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. 
The vain coquette each suit disdains, 
And glories in her lovers' pains. 
With age she fades, each lover flies; 
Gontemn'd, forlorn, she pines and dies.^ 

When Jove the Father's grief surve/d, 
And heard him Heaven and Fate upbraid, 
Thus spoke the God : " By outward show, 
Men judge of happiness and woe. 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th' eternal will? 
Seek virtue; and, of that possessed, 
To Providence resign the rest."* 

(1) Vide dissection of a coquette's heart, Spectator, No. 281. 

(2) Whilst the direction of the Christian religion to its professors is " in every 
thing by prayer and supplication, -with thanksgiving, to let their requests be 
made known unto God," we are in no wise authorized to dictate blessings to the 
Almighty will ; for, 

"If heaven should always grant what we think best, ' 
We should be ruia'd by our own request." 
Like the silly fly, which, walking over the lamp glass, and dazzled with the 
glare, longs to reach that, which, if attained, would destroy it, so man wildly 
invokes or madly upbraids heaven for results as unforeseen as illusory. 

The Tenth Satire of Juvenal is aa admirable exponent of this subject, and 
Virgil gives advice which may serve as a moral to the fable. We append 
Dryden's translation of the part. 

" What then remains? are we deprived of will? 
Must we not wish, for fear of wishing ill ? 
Receive my counsel and seciirely move ; 
Entrust thy fortune to the pow'rs above ; 
Leave them to manage for thee and to grant 
' What their imerring wisdom sees thee want. 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 
Oh ! that we loved oureelves but half so well." 




..^a^'W- I 



THE TWO MONKEYS. 

The learned, full of inward pride, 
The fops of outward ahow deride ; 
The fop, with leanuog at defiance, 
Scofb at the pedant and the science : 
The Don, a foirnal Bolemn strutter, 
Despises Monsieur's aira and fiutter; 
While Monsieur mocka the formal fool. 
Who looks, and speaks, and walks, by rule. 
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Britain, a medky of the twain. 
As pert as France, as graTe as Spain, 
In fency wiser than the rest, 
Langhs at them both, of both the jest^ 
Is not the Poet's chiming dose, 
Censored bj all the sons of Proeef 
While bards of quick imagination 
Despise the sleepy prose narration. 
Men langfa at apes, they men contemn ; 
For what are we, but apes to themt^ 

Two Monkeys went to Southwark fidr, 
No critics had a sourer air: 
They forced their way through dragged folks, 
Who gaped to catch Jack Pudding's jokes ; 
Then took their tidcets for the show. 
And got by chance, the foremost row. 
To see their grave observing &ce 
ProYok'd a lau^ throughout the place. 

Brother," says Pug, and tum'd his head. 
The rabble's monstrously ill-bred." 

Now throu^ the booth loud hisses ran. 
Nor ended till the show b^au. 
The tumbler whirls the flip-flap round. 
With sonmiersets he shakes the ground;' 
The cord beneath the dancer springs; 
Aloft in air the vaulter swings; 
Distorted now, now prone depends, 
Now through his twisted arms ascends; 



(1) " Criticism is like a shuttlecock, and every one is fuinished wit^ a racket 
to pass it off firom himself to his nei^bonr." — Swirr. 

(2) The word *'sommer8et ' is derived from "soabresant;** it is sometimes 
written ** summersalt." 



u' 
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The crowd, in wonder and delight, 
With clapping hands, applaud the sight. 

With smiles, quoth Pug, " If pranks like these 
The giant apes of reason please, 
How would they wonder at our arts? 
They must adore us for our parts. 
High on the twig I've seen you cling, 
Play, twist, and turn in airy ring; 
How can those clumsy things like me 
Fly with a bound from tree to treel 
But yet, by this applause, we find 
These emulators of our kind 
Discern our worth, our parts regard. 
Who our mean mimics thus reward." 

*^ Brother," the grinning mate replies, 
" In this I grant that man is wise ; 
While good example they pursue. 
We must allow some praise is due ; 
But when they strain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to scorn the mimic pride; 
For how fantastic is the sight. 
To meet men always bolt upright. 
Because we sometimes walk on two ! 
I hate the imitating crew."^ 

(1) This is one of the most finished of Gay's productions if we consider the lively 
vein of satire so Justly levelled at the ignorant and supercilious conceit of 
mankind, vrhich, wishing to arrogate all excellency, even of physical power, 
to itself, strives after what may be termed, "brute accomplishments.*' The 
observation in the last line is a fac-simile of the indolent pride which characterises 
the observation of many, and might pass, word for word, for a prim speech 
of some fine lady, newly raised to a precarious dignity, looking down upon those 
■whose society she has Just quitted, but now considers as her inferiors ; or for the 
pedantic arrogance of some inflated scholar, who boasts the knowledge of every 
language and science, but whom a blacksmith could surpass, in common sentfe. 



THE OWL AND THE PAKMEU, 

As Owl of grave deport and mien, 
Who (like the Turk) was seldom seen, 
Within a bam had okose hia etation, 
As fit for prey and contemplation. 

Upon a beam aloft he sits, 

And noda, and seems to think, by fits. 

(So have I seen a man of news, 

Or Post-boy or Gazette peruae, 
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Smoke, nod, and talk with voice profound. 
And fix the fate of Europe round.) ^ 
Sheaves piled on sheaves, hid all the floor : — 
At dawn of mom to view his store 
The Farmer came. The hooting guest, 
His self-importance, thus ezprest; 

** Reason in man is mere pretence : 
How weak, how shallow, is his sense 1 
To treat with scorn the Bird of Night, 
Declares his folly or his spite. 
Then, too, how partial is his praise ! 
The lark's, the linnet's chirping lays, 
To his iU-judging ears are fine, 
And nightingales are all divine : 
But the more knowing feathered race 
See wisdom stamp'd upon my face. 
Whene'er to visit light I deign. 
What flocks of fowl compose my train! 
Like filaveSy they crowd my flight behind. 
And own me of superior kind." 

The Farmer laugh'd, and thus replied : 
" Thou dull important lump of pride ! 
Dar'st thou with that harsh grating tongue 
Depreciate birds of warbling song? 
Indulge thy spleen: know, men and fowl 
Regard thee, as thou art, an Owl, 
Besides, proud Blockhead 1 be not vain 
Of what thou call'st thy slaves and train : 

(1) Vide Wilkie's picture of the "VUlage Politicians." It requires small 
talent to acquire the fame of political sagacity, seeing that of politicians it may be 
spoken, as of Apollo's oracle, 

** Quidquid dixit Apollo 
Aut erit aut non," 



PABIiE XLI. 



Few follow Wisdom or her rales 
Fools in deridou follow foola.'" 
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THE JUOGLEKS. 

A JUGGLER long through all the town 
Had raised his fortune and renown; 
You'd think (so &r his art tranBcende) 
The devil at hie fingers' ends. 

Vice heard bis fame, she read hie bill; 
Convinced of hie inferior skill, 
She sought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defied the man of art aloud. 
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" Is this then he so famed for sleightl 
Can this slow bungler cheat your sight? 
Dares he with me dispute the prize 1 
I leave it to impartial eyes*** 

Provoked, the Juggler cried, " 'Tis done ; 
In science I submit to none." 

Thus said, the cups and balls he played; 
By tiims this here, that there, convey'd. 
The cards, obedient to his words, 
Are by a fillip tum'd to birds. 
His little boxes change the grain ; 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 
He shakes his bag, he shows all fair: 
His fingers spread, and nothing there ; 
Then bids it rain with showeta of gold; 
And now his ivory eggs are told! 
But when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amazed spectators hum applause. 

Vice now stept forth, and took the place, 
With all the forms of his grimace. 

" This magic looking-glass," she cries, 
" (There, hand it round) wiU charm yoor eyes." 
Each eager eye the sight desired. 
And every man himself admired.^ 

Next, to a Senator addressing, 
" See this bank-note,^-ob8erve the blessing — 
Breathe on the bill. Hey, pass! 'Tis gone." 
Upon his lips a padlock shown. 
A second puff the magic broke ; 
The padlock vanish'd, and he spoke.^ 

(1) This signifies the contamination of the moral perception, \>j vice. 

(2) He here touches at the bribery which seals, or opens, the senator's lips ; 
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Twelve bottles ranged iipon the board. 
All full, with heady liquor stored. 
By dean conveyance disappear ; 
And now two bloody swords are there.^ 

A purse she to a thief exposed; 
At once his ready fingers closed. 
He opes his fist, the treasure's fled; 
He sees a halter in its stead. 

She bids Ambition hold a wand; 
He grasps a hatchet in his hand.^ 

A box of charity she shows. 
Blow here; and a churchwarden blows. 
'Tis vanish'd with conveyance neat, 
And on the table smokes a treat.^ 

She shakes the dice, the board she knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box.* 

She next a meagre rake addrest : 
'* This picture see; her shape, her breast! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes! 
Hold her, and have her." With surprise. 
His hand exposed a box of pills, 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills.^ 

now loud, nov, " pulveris exigui Jacta " with the gold upon Ms itching palm* 
^alrn and quiet as a lamb ; for 

" Money is the only power 
That all mankind fall down before."— Hum bras. 

( 1 ) ** Who hath woe f who hath sorrow f 

Who hath contentions? who hath babbling? 
Who hath wounds without cause ? 

They that tarry long at the wine."— Prov. xxiii. 29, SO, 

(2) Because the last ascent of ambition often terminates upon the scaffold. 
(8) An admirable touch at the usual concomitants of philanthropy, in which 

the wretchedness of the poor is washed down by bottles of port, and the charity 
which should feed the .hungry panders to the appetite of the sensual and 
purse proud. — Benevolence is dry fare, without turbot and lobster sauce. 

(4) Vice knocks at every door, and is maintained at each man's cost. 

(5) See the observations of the wise man to youth, Prov, ii. 16; v. S; vfi. 6. 
IndiBcretion in youth is a draught upon age, payable at ten years or months.. 
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A counter in a miser's hand, 
Grew twenty guineas at command: 
She bids his heir the sum retain, 
And 'tis A counter now again.^ 

A guinea with her touch, you see 
Take every shape but Charity; 
And not one thing you saw, or drew, 
But changed from what was first in view.^ 

The Juggler now, in grief of heart, 
With this submission own'd her art:' 
'* Can I such matchless sleight withstand! 
How practice hath improved your hand ! 
But now and then I cheat the throng; 
You every day, and all day long."^ 



(1) The extravagance of the spendthrift, follows the avarice of the miser, 
as the shadow does the figure. 

(2) This is well drawn, for, first, even the instrument of good, which gold 
might be, ia warped tiom. its proper purpose, when vice employs it ; next, 
charity essentially differs from vice " in thinking no evil : " thirdly, the distorting 
power of vicious indulgence is hinted at, which puts *< evil for good, darkness for 
light, and sweet for bitter." 

(3) The whole of human life is one huge falsehood, from the cradle to the 
grave, and it is no wonder that men should be knaves to each other, when even 
the best of us is such a hypocrite to himself! First comes vanity with her 
deceptive mirror, which has the power of making ugliness appear beauty, and 
renders the vilest acts excusable in the perpetrator's own eyes. The " scuiiry 
politician " is loud against public abuses, until he has been paid his price, and 
then, as Lear observes, *< he takes glass eyes, and seems to see the things he doth 
not." Wine unlocks the bars of prudence, therefore is an instrument by which 
knavery deludes folly, under the garb of good fellowship, until the mask is torn 
off by passion, and the feast ends in the fray! The crafty villain promises 
himself indemnity, and success ; the ambitious, power and security ; forgetfltl 
that ill-gotten treasure is soon spent, and purchases disgrace, and that " pride 
goeth befnre destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.*' The heartless 
hypocrisy, again, of those who can always bear *' another's misfortune perfectly 
like Christians," nauseates us by its frequent exhibition in men who, living in 
palaces, and pampered in luxury, mouth out devotional exhortations which they 
do not feel, upon burdens they touch not with one of their fingers, to the 
poor outcast whose only inheritance has been care, who watches the growth 
of his grey hairs with pleasure, and is longing for the end of the scene ! Our 

~ tears are deceptions, for physical melancholy will often draw water, like the 



mlu aU, from the miser's papered niDdow (o th« proQigate's art 
li«lvKD the laxar-honse and tbe gvtlr and so univerea] Is its sway 
its iiiJ1iien«, ITiat even to Forrect It we must employ itselff — 



THE COUNCIL OP HOKSES. 

Upok a time a neighing Steed, 

Who grazed among a numerous breed, 

With mutiny bad fired the train, 

And spread dissension through tbe plain. 

On matters that coucem'd tbe state 

The Council met in grand debate, 

A Colt, whose eyeballs flamed with ire. 

Elate with strength and youth&l fire, 
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In haste stept forth before the rest, 
And thus the listening throng addrest : 

" Good gods ! how abject is our race, 
Condemn'd to slavery and disgrace ! 
Shall we our servitude retain, 
Because our sires have borne the chain? 
Consider, friends, your strength and might ; 
'Tis conquest to assert your right. 
How cumbrous is the gilded coach 1 
The pride of man is our reproach. 
Were we designed for daily toil, 
To drag the ploughshare through the soil. 
To sweat in harness through the road, 
To groan beneath the carrier's load? ^ 
How feeble are the two-legged kind ! 
What force is in our nerves combined ! 
Shall then our nobler jaws submit 
To foam and champ the galling bit? 
Shall haughty man my back bestride? 
Shall the sharp spur provoke my side? 
Forbid it heavens i Keject the rein ; 
Your shame, your infamy, disdain. 
Let him the lion first control. 
And still the tiger's famish'd growl. 
Let us, like them, our freedom claim. 
And make him tremble at our name." 

A general nod approved the cause. 
And all the circle neigh'd applause.^ 

When, lo ! with grave and solemn pace, 
A Steed advanced before the race, 

(1) An application to human vanity, however fallacious, never fails of popular 
applause, e.g. addresses of mob-orator, passim. 
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With age and long experience wise ; 
Around he cast his thoughtful eyes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train, 
Thus spoke the Nestor of the plain :^ 

" When I had health and strength, like you, 
The toik of servitude I knew ; 
Now grateful man rewards my pains. 
And gives me all these wide domsiins. 
At will, I crop the year's increase; 
My latter life is rest and peace. 
I grant to man we lend our pains, 
And aid him to correct the plains; 
But doth not he divide the care. 
Through aU the labours of the yearl 
How many thousand structures rise. 
To fence us from inclement skies! 
For us he bears the sultry day. 
And stores up all our winter's hay; 
He sows, he reaps the harvest's gain; 
We share the toil, and share the grain. 
Since every creature was decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need, 
Appease your discontented mind, 
And act the part by Heaven assign'd." 

The tumult ceased. The Colt submitted; 
And, like his ancestors, was bitted. ^ 



(1) " lUe regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet." — Vibo. 

(2) This fable in effect resembles that of the belly and'the members, said to 
Sa have been delivered by Menenius Agrippa, to appease a popular clamour, when, 

in consequence of the great expense of war, the multitude refused further taxa- 
tion. (Liv. ii. 32). Its object generally is to instil contentment in all members 
of a community by representing that however worthless or burdensome, the 
upper classes or ruling body, may appear, yet their maintenance is necessary for 
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Hence the colt In the Table, Chough '■ snubbed " si usual, h; the sged horse, on 
the score or hia inexpeiieuce, prgaed t^om a Just desire of liberty, which wai 
mngrely met by that pies, appropriate to age, selGah eipedicncy. Nothing coule 
Impugn the proper] aim of the coll after f^vedom, but the impossibility to obt^ 
tt : nothing, moreover, can sanction the ill'tceHinient of a quadruped by a biped 
bmtc, to •rbom, the Pylhagorean doctrine of ttansmigiation or soula, presenli 
a fitting lecompense for cmelly. If a horse could thinl;, he could wish n< 
harder punishment (Dr hie drlier, than to he in the shafts, insCsad of on the 



THE HODND AND THE HUNTSMAN. 

luPEBTiNENCB at first IB bome 
With heedless slight, or siuiles of scora : 
Teased into wrath, what patience bears 
The noisy fool who perseveres)' 

J, '• 1«1 thou Mm be like unto him : " bul in the neit verie telli us t 
•hou]d uinei him, "1«9I tie beniae in hit own conceit." Botb comuelB 
drol, bul (he wise oum know > tbe pioper lime to adopt elthsr. 
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The morning wakes, the Huntsman sounds^ 
At once rush forth the joyful Hounds; 
They seek the wood with eager pace, 
Through bush, through brier, explore the chase. 
Now scattered wide they try the plain, 
And snuff the dewy turf in vain. 
What care, what industry, what pains! 
What universal silence reigns! 

Ringwood, a dog of little &me, 
Young, pert, and ignorant of game, 
At once displays his babbling throat; 
The pack, regardless of the note, 
Pursue the scent; with louder strain 
He still persists to vex the train. 

The Huntsman to the clamour flies, 
The smacking lash he smartly plies. 
His ribs all welk*d, with howling tone 
The puppy thus express'd his moan : — 

" I know the music of my tongue 
Long since the pack with envy stung. 
What will not spite? these bitter smarts 
I owe to my superior parts." 

" When Puppies prate," the Huntsman cried, 
" They show both ignorance and pride : 
Fools may our scorn, not envy, raise; 
For envy is a kind of praise. 
Had not thy forward noisy tongue 
Proclaim*d thee always in the wrong. 
Thou n^ght'st have mingled with the rest. 
And ne'er thy foolish nose confest : 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are sure to make their follies known." ^ 

(1) This fable Is ably drawn to show the impoBsibility of teaching ignorance 



It 1 kind of pnlH, li iDictlT I 
I be erer^w^g for pniw, » tl 
Kt iU (bmrditr, which might dU 



nU-emuMU The obtenatioii 



u the piotto of efery ImpertineDt coxcomb, iDd in no inaDuicF> when iatnx- 
dncvll tnto lociety, doei he fiil to act up to It, Reitenled diiappoiDtmenc, the 
Defect which cdU the iplrit lUe ■ iword, oi the unul ciDtet; of the w«ld'i 
■cdni, together with thoae opprcuive aad contiaae] cue*, which wither Id Ihe 
«nl afl hope tat tnagj oT miituce, ind render It, u length, juiire beneath 
UBnlt, tat the dURtmee between piide and cimcell ; (Oi the latter, aUn to 
TinltT. Ml> ipMdilT proctrate ; the other, founded npon true Klf^glecm. li im- 
pregnable. Hence It haa hecn wdJ laid, thai a proud man ia too proad Co bo 
r AiD, for Tanitj drawa ill >npport from the applaoae of Ihe world, pride from the 
apptobathn of aclf, looking down with Jiul conlempt upon Ibe hlful puti of 
the " popniaria anra," whoH Man oramile it MKher aeeki nor feari. 



THE POIT AND THE ROSE. 

I HATB the maa vho builds his name 
Oa ruioB of another's &me;^ 
Thus prudes, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raise their own; 
Thus scribblers covetous of praise, 
Think slander can transplant the bays. 
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Beauties and bards have equal pride, 
With both all rivals are decried. 
Who praises Lesbians eyes and feature, 
Must call her sister ** awkward creature ;** 
For the kind flattery's sure to charm, 
When we some other nymph disarm.^ 

As in the cool of early day 
A Poet sought the sweets of May, 
The garden's fragrant breath ascends. 
And every stalk with odour bends. 
A Rose he pluck'd : he gazed, admired, 
Thus singing, as the Muse inspired : — 
" Go, Rose, my Chloe's bosom grace ; 

How happy should I prove. 
Might I supply that envied place 

With never-fading love ! 
There, Phoenix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involved in fragrance, bum and die. 

" Enow, hapless flower! that thou shalt And 
More fragrant Roses there : 
I see thy withering head reclined 

With envy and despair ! 
One common fate we both must prove; 
You die with envy, I with love." 

" Spare your comparisons,*' replied 
An angry Rose, who grew beside ; » 

" Of all mankind you should not flout us; 
What can a Poet do without us I 



(I) " For malice will with joy, the lie receive, 
^Report, and what it wishes true, believe." 

Fide Yalden's Ovid's Art of Love. 
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In every loTe-aong Hoses bloom, 
We lend you colour and perfume. 
Does it to Cbloe's charma conduce. 
To found her pouee on our abuse! 
Mtist we, to flatter ber, be made 
To wither, envy, pine, and fade) " ^ 

(I) The me nmuki jDilly, upon ihe p«l'i need of dOBen for spoitrophe to 
hi* "lidye lore," tor indeed ill tbe blouomi of eieatton,— ibove, the lOtti, and 
below, th» flowen.— have been luiiuked to tumish imagei of eompUmeiit, by 

" ta ipeik ill of lh« bridge whicb uniei one orei " la sbrec ingretitude, ret 
bow often do we tacrifiee a friend, to court the gileuure of a mere acqUBijil- 
auoe, and willingly deteriorate the service of one who had no more to glvCt in 
order to obWn the good office! of him, whDie only luperioilt; i> in the power, 
and not the will, ID wrie us I II it leldom, but thai the mcnl independent charac- 
tera leave some Itain upon (be ilepa by which they climb to fame. The Elhlctof 
Aiistotle, b. It. t. 4, ihould be itudUd in relation to this fsUe, u be therein 
dnws, with hl> usual accuracy, this dislinctioTi, amonggt olhen, between the 

of people, — cares more for truth than opinion.— and doe» notcate Ihathehimieif 
sbould be praiiea, not that othen should be blamed. Hence, I am sorrj lossy, 
jfou do noloflenflnd msgnanimity amongst women, whose fiieodihlp is eaaiergot 
T.y TT.jiiigninfl' ji rig*i, than by impartial vindication of truth. 



THE CUR, THE HOBSE, AND THE SHEPHERD'S DOG, 

The lad of all-sufficient merit. 

With modesty ne'er damps his apirit;' 

(II Wlilcli, itrmge to i»y, is in oiw lenie, goofl policy; for never wu tbere 
■ high-mEtlled it*«d yet, who iron the tore, uid would haiB done m, hsd be 
Halted. Blready tKiten in hi> Dnn eatimition. A propir seir-egtimels li the 

repadialed. Muiy clap-trep lentlmenlB have obtained currenoy, from the 
inatientlon to the marks by which light tt lepanred from wrong; but one 

degree, Ihey wonld not he'e troubled the world with tfaelr lacubrslIODe, and 
art, science, and industry, had perished together. 
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Presuming on his own deserts, 
On all alike his tongue exerts : 
His noisy jokes at random throws, 
And pertly spatters friends and foes. 
In wit and war the bully race 
Contribute to their own disgrace : 
Too late the forward youth shall find 
That jokes are sometimes paid in kind; 
Or if they canker in the breast, 
He iiyiakes a foe, who makes a jest. 
A village Cur, of snappish race, 
The pertest puppy of the place. 
Imagined that his treble throat 
Was blest with Music's sweetest note; 
In the mid road he basking lay. 
The yelping nuisance of the way; 
For not a creature pass'd along 
But had a sample of his song. 
Soon as the trotting Steed he hears, 
He starts, he cocks his dapper ears; 
Away he scours, assaults his hoof; 
Now near him snarls, now barks aloof; 
With shrill impertinence attends. 
Nor leaves him till the village ends. 
It chanced, upon his evU day, 
A Pad came pacing down the way; 
The Cur, with never-ceasing tongue, 
Upon the passing traveller sprung. 
The Horse, from scorn provoked to ire, 
Flung backward; rolling in the mire. 
The Puppy howFd, and bleeding lay; 
The Pad in peace pursued his way. 
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A Shepherd's Dc^, who saw the deed, 
Detestii^ the vexatiouB breed. 
Bespoke him thug i " When coicombs prate, 
They kindle wntth, contempt, or hate; 
Thy teazing tongue had judgment tied, 
Thou hadst not like a puppy died."* 

he toKlite which on«n diigracea irony, It Dev«r better detected ud 
fd, than by ft blow tnm the sune iveapeD, tad chii renuik applied to 
ilenled bat lll-bied nini. who cecUeu where they pliol the thorn, 

I in the cue of the poet. Msden, who hsv^g 'ealunuitxled a noble 
lied FoDIaoB, wu ciUed to account for hit impioprlely, by Fope Seitw 
declareilhehiKliioreiuoDfoi theilandec, liullliftt ' Putuis ' rhymed to 
IS,' upon which the winy Pontiff, In the ume humour, condemned him to 
sye, "merely," >»td he." became 'Gale™,' is m good rhymeio 'Madera.'" 
nolher ociajion, a young man having picked hii ftiend'i pocket in joke, 
' to witnesa hia dlitreaa when requiring hlB money, round the tablea moat 
anlly lurDcd upon himaelf, for on pulling hit hand Into hl< own pocket, to 
:hc mooey, he diieovcred thai a real Ihief had walked off with it, In no 
d lelt him to pay Ibe coat In ead eameat. So true !■ it, that thoM who 



THE COTJUT OP DEATH. 

Deatb, on a soUnm night of state, 
In all his pomp of terror aato : 
The' attendaute of his gloomy reign, 
Diseases dire, — a ghastly train — 
Crowd the Taat court I With hollow tone 
A voice thus thtmder'd from the throne : 
"This night our minister vre name; 
Let every servant speak his claim ; 
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Merit shall bear this ebon wancL" — 

All, at the word, stretch'd forth their hand 

Fever, with burning heat poBsess*d, 
Advanced, and for the wand addressed :^ 

" I to the weekly bills appeal. 
Let those express my fervent zeal ; 
On every slight occasion near. 
With violence I persevere." 

Next Gout appears with limping pace, 
Pleads how he shifts from place to plao^; 
From head to foot how swift he flies, 
And every joint and sinew plies; 
Still working when he seems suppress'd, 
A most tenacious stubborn guest^ 

A haggard Spectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus asserts his due : 
"'Tis I who taint the sweetest joy, 
And in the shape of Love destroy : 
My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face, 
Pi'ove my pretension to the place." 

Stone urg'd his ever-growing force ; 
And next, Consumption's meagre corse. 
With feeble voice, that scarce was heard, 
Broke with short coughs, his suit preferr'd : 
" Let none object my lingering way, 
I gain, like Fabius, by delay; 
Fatigue and weaken every foe 
By long attack, secure, though slow." ^ 

(1) Fever, the offspring of poverty and dirt, nursed by parochial neglect, 
psmi)ered by intoxication, and at last buried at the public charge I 

(2) Gout, the son of sloth and sensuality, half-brother to fever, and descended 
in many cases firom the " haggard spectre*" hereinafter named. 

(8) This living death is seen, in its early stages, in manufacturing towns, 
where yoimg bones and sinews, are dissolved into gold, with which the employers 
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Plague represents his rapid power, 
Who thinn'd a nation in an hour.^ 

All spoke their claim, and hoped the wand. — 
Now expectation husli*d the band, 
When thus the Monarch from the throne : 

" Merit was ever modest known. 
What, no Physician speak his right ! 
None here ! but fees their toils requite.^ 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the rest, 
(Whom wary men, as foes, detest) 
Forego your claim ; no more pretend ; 
Intemperance is esteem'd a friend. 
He shares their mirth, their social joys. 
And as a courted guest destroys : 
The charge on him must justly fall, 
Who finds employment for you all."^ 

purchase positions in piurliament, where they prate about educating the ignorant, 
the rights of the poor, and enunciate principles of peace and charity ! — Vide 
Minutes of the Factory System before the House of Commons, p<uiim. 

(I) Aided by fear, of course, for when the Plague promised the dervise, to slay 
only 30,000, and double that number fell, the disease exonerated itself from blame 
fairly, by declaring " fear killed the rest." 
<2) Byron's epigram upon his doctor, applies to several cases : — 
*' Youth, vigour, and relenting Jove 

To keep my lamp in, vainly strove, 

For Farinelli blew so stout 

He beat all three, and blew it out ! " 
(3) This admirable but melan&holy picture of the " thousand natural ills that 
flesh is heir to," is one of the finest efforts of our poet's muse, and the deduction 
is^rcible and clear. If death stands behind the chair which health fills, and 
picks out guest after guest, at the banquet of life, he does so primarily in the 
garb of intemperance which, like" Othello's murder, " slays where it doth love I '* 
The man who, in youth, never did " add hot and rebellious liquors to his blood," 
has the surest guarantee that in age, "his pulse shall beat equal time, and 
keep a healthful music." To prove how human life may protract its span, we 
have only to xeview the self-denial and rigid rule of Comaro, the early hours 
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THE GABDENKa AND THE HOQ. 

A GAKDENER of peculiar taste, 
On a young Hog his &vour placed, 
Who fed not with the common herd ; 
Hb tray was to the hall prefeiyd : 
He wallow'd underneath the hoard. 
Or in his maeter's chamber snored. 
Who fondly stroked him every day. 
And taught him all the puppy's play. 
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Where'er he went, the grunting friend 
Ne'er fiEiil'd his pleasure tc attend 

As on a time the loving pair 
Walk'd forth to tend the garden's care, 
The master thus address'd the Swine : 

" My house, my garden, all is thine ! 
On turnips feast whene'er you please. 
And riot in my beans and peas; 
If the potatoe's taste delights, 
Or the red carrot's sweet invites, 
Indulge thy mom and evening hours, 
But let due care regard my flow'rs : 
My tulips are my garden's pride : 
What vast expense those beds supplied P 

The Hog by chance one morning roam'd, 
Where with new ale the vessels foam'd : 
He munches now the steaming grains, 
Now with full swill the liquor drains. 
Intoxicating fumes arise; 
He reels, he rolls his winking eyes; 
Then staggering through the garden scours. 
And treads down painted ranks of flowers : 
With delving snout he turns the soil, 
And cools his palate with the spoiL 

The Master came, the ruin spied; 
" Villain I suspend thy rage," he cried, 
" Hast thou, thou most ungrateful sot. 
My charge, my only charge, forgot? 
What, all my flowers !" no more he said, 
But gazed, and sigh'd, and hung his head. 

The Hog with stuttering speech returns; 
" Explain, Sir, why your anger bums. 
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See there, untouch'd, your tulips strown, 
For I devour'd the roots alone." 

At this the Gardener's passion grows; 
From oaths and threats he fell to blows: 
The stubborn brute the blow sustains, 
Assaults his leg, and tears the veins. 

Ah 1 foolish Swain 1 too late jou find 
That styes were for such friends, design'd! 

Homeward he limps with painful pace. 
Reflecting thus on past disgrace — 
"Who cherishes a brutal mate, 
Shall mourn the folly soon or late."' 
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THE MAN AND THE FLEA. 

Whether od earth, in air, or main, 

Sure everything alive is vain ! 

Does not the hawk all fowls survey. 
As destined only for his prey ) 
And do not tyrants, prouder things, 
Think men were bom for slaves to kings? 

When the crab views the pearly strands. 
Or Tagus, bright with golden sands; ^ 
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Or crawls beside the coral grove, 
And hears the ocean roll above ; 
"Nature is too profuse," says he, 
"Who gave all these to pleasure me!" 

When bordering pinks and roses bloom, 
And every garden breathes perfume ; 
When peaches glow with sunny dyes. 
Like Laura's cheek when blushes rise ; 
When the huge figs the branches bend. 
When clusters from the vine depend. 
The snail looks round on flower and tree. 
And cries, "All these were made for me!" 

"What dignity's in human nature?" 
Says Man, the most conceited creature. 
As from a cliff he cast his eye, 
And view'd the sea and archid sky. 
The sun was simk beneath the main; 
The moon and all the starry train 
Hung the vast vault of Heaven : the Man 
His contemplation thus began ; 

"When I behold this glorious show. 
And the wide watery world below, 
The scaly people of the main, 
The beasts that range the wood or plain. 
The wing'd inhabitants of air, 
The day, the night, the various year. 
And know all these by Heaven design'd 
As gifts to pleasure human-kind, 
I cannot raise my worth too high; 
Of what vast consequence am I!" 

" Not of th' importance you suppose," 
Replies a Flea upon his nose : 
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«Be humble, learn thyself to scan ; 

Know, pride was never made for man. 

'Tis vanity that swells thy mind. 

What, Heaven and earth for thee design'd ! 

For thee, made only for our need, 

That more important Fleas might feed." ^ 

(1) Man, vain man,' indeed plays "such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
as make the angels weep," and the history of nations as of individuals, gives 
endless example of the absurdities perpetrated by egotism and self-conceit. 
These place us at once in that " paradise of fools," detcril^d by Addison in the 
Spectator, (No. 460,) until in the midst of his self-approbation, a straw in his 
path brings down the giant from the zenith of his pride, and the pompous dignitary 
is pestered out of patience— by a flea ! ** What a dust I make ! " says the fly 
upon the coach-wheel. *' This comes of walking on the earth !" remarked the 
haughty Castilian after his tall. Now, though the man might in his own opinion, 
perhaps, justly occupy a higher sphere than the insect, yet for this very cause, 
his pride becomes more contemptible, not being so venial as that of his brother 
worm. 

The overweening principle of pride, however, " by which sin fell the Angels," 
is fostered by the sycophancy of those, who draw, in their own eyes, a reflected 
lustre, from the " little great " men, whose tinsel pomp they swell, and who like 
Vauxhall suns, turn their little night, to an artificial day. Thus pride spreads, 
and in a corrupt circle binds the patron and the parasite ! "If you could ask," 
observed Sydney Smith, " the animalculae which infest the body of a blue-bottle 
what they thought of him, they would state their conviction that their fly 
was the noblest, grandest creature in the world, and that the universe would 
immediately come to an end, if the great fluttering thing was to cease to buz." 
No wonder, therefore, that man similarly should think thus of himself, when not 
only his mere egotism, but the servitude of other creatures, tell the same of 
him! 




THE HAKE AND IfANY EHIGNCS. 

Fbibkdshif, like love, is but a name, 
UuleBB to one, you stint the flame.* 
The child, whom many fotheni share, 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
'Tb thus in firiendships ; nho depend 
On many, rarely find a friend, 
A Hare who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything, like Gat,* 

(I) BcCBiiK rtlBiia>hipi>ii species of goodneii, snd— ' 

Tbcbuura potts Tel divillt Oitli Nil[,"— Jdt 
(1) Tnu€Dough[— ridihUBlognphy. 
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< 

Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood or graze the plain ; 
Her care was never to offend, 
And every creature was her friend. 

As forth she went, at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind, she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder, flies : 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles, to mislead the hound. 
And measures back, her mazy round, 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear, she gasping lay. 

What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the Horse appeared in view ! 

"Let me," says she, "your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight : 
To friendship every burden's light." . 

The Horse replied, " Poor honest puss. 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus: 
Be comforted, relief is near. 
For all your friends are in the rear." 

She next the stately Bull implored; 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
"Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well ; 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
Love calls me hence; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow; 
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And when a lady's in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind, 
But see, the Goat is just behind." 

The Goat remark'd her pulse was high. 
Her languid head, her heavy eye : 
"My back," says he, ''may do you harm ; 
The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His sides a load of wool sustained ; 
Said he was slow; confess'd his fears; 
For hounds eat sheep as well as Hares. 

She now the trotting Calf address'd. 
To save from death a friend distress'd : 

"Shall I," says he, '' of tender age, 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler pass'd you by; 
How strong are those 1 how weak am I ! 
Should I presume to bear you hence. 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me, then : you know my heart ; 
But dearest friends, alas ! must part. 
How shall we all lament ! Adieu ; 
For see, the hounds are just in view." ^ 

(1) The deception of pretended friendship, the inconstancy of asserted love, 
have been topics of endless comment to the philosopher, whether Democritus 
or Heraclitus, and to the historian from Tacitus to Voltaire. In this, the most 
masterly of our poet's fables, and hence deservedly the most popular, he follows 
out the ramifications of human treachery, and shows how deceit is universally 
allied to cowardice, and hypocrisy to equivocation. We dare not exhibit our 
baseness to others, because we are thorough cowards to ourselves : hence when- 
ever we desert duty or commit wrong, we run to expediency for an excuse for 
the one, and to plausible pretexts of our incompetency, or vociferations of good- 
will, to palliate the other! 

Another shape of the same miserable spirit of artful selfishness, is when we 
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FABLES. 



^art i\it Sittsmh. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



These Fables were finiehed by Mr. Gay, and intended for the press 
a short time before his death, when they were left, with his 
other papers, to the care of his noble friend and patron the 
Duke of Queensberry, who permitted them to be printed from 
the originals in the Author^s own hand-writing.^ 

(1) The Advertisement in the edition of 1793 proceeds to remark that " they 
are mostly on subjects of a graver and more political turn. They will certainly 
show him (the author) to have been (what he esteemed the best character) a 
man of a truly honest heart, and a sincere lover of his country." 



THE DOO AND THE FOX. 



I ENOW you Lawyers can, with ease, 
Twist words and meaaings as you please ; 
That language, by your skill made pliant, 
Will bend to favour every client; 
That 'tis the fee directs the sense, 
To make out either side's pretence. 
When you peruse the clearest case, 
Tou see it with a double face : 
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For scepticism is your profession; 

You hold there's doubt in all expression. 

Hence is the bar with fees supplied. 
Hence eloquence takes either side. 
Your hand would hare but paltry gleanings 
Could every man express his meaning. 
Who dares presiune to pen a deed, 
Unless you previously are fee'd) 
"Tis drawn; and, to augment the cost. 
In dull prolixity engrossed. 
And now we're well secured by law, 
Till the next brother find a flaw. 

Bead o'er a wilL Was't ever known 
But you could make the will your own? 
For when you read, 'tis with intent 
To find out meanings never meant. 
Since things are thus, se defsndendo, 
I bar Mlacious inuendo. 

Sagacious Porta's skill could trace 
Some beast or bird in every fiice. 
The head, the eye, the nose's shape, 
Proved this an owl, and that an ape; 
When, in the sketches thus design'd. 
Resemblance brings some friend to mind. 
You show the piece, and give the hint. 
And find each feature in the print ; 
So monstrous-like the portrait's found, 
All know it, and the laugh goes round. 
Like him I draw from general nature; 
Is't I or you, then, fix the satire ? — 

So, Sir, I beg you spare your pains 
In making comments on my strains. 
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All private slander I detest, 

I judge not of my neighbour's breast: 

Party and prejudice I hate, 

And write no libels on the state. 

Shall not my Fable censure vice, 
Because a knave is over nice? 
And, lest the guilty hear and dread, 
Shall not the decalogue be read? 
If I lash vice in general fiction, 
Is't I apply, or self-conviction? ^ 
Brutes are my theme; am I to blame, 
If men in morals are the same? 
I no man call or ape or ass; 
'Tis his own conscience holds the glass. 
Thus void of all oflfence I write : 
Who claims the fable, knows his right. 

A shepherd's Dog, unskilled in sports, 
Pick'd up acquaintance of all sorts; 
Among the rest, a Fox he knew : 
By frequent chat, their friendship grew. 

Says Reynard, " Tis a cruel case. 
That man should stigmatize our race. 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find. 
As among dogs and human kind; 
And yet (unknown to me and you) 
There may be honest men and true. 
Thus slander tries whate'er it can 
To put us on the foot with man. 
Let my own actions recommend; 
No prejudice can blind a friend : 

(1) <• Let the gall'd Jade wince !— 

'Tis conscience that makes cowards of us all ! ""-Sbakspxari. 
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You know me free from all disguise ; 
My honour as my life, I prize." 

By talk like this, from all mistrust 
The Dog was cured, and thought him just. 

As on a time the Fox held forth 
On conscience, honesty, and worth, 
Sudden he stopp'd ; he cock*d his ear; 
Low dropt his brushy tail with fear. 

" Bless us ! the hunters are abroad : 
What's all that clatter on the roadl" 

"Hold," says the Dog, "we're safe from harm, 
'Twas nothing but a &lse alarm : 
At yonder town 'tis market-day ; 
Some farmer's wife is on the way ; 
'Tis so ; I know her pyebald mare. 
Dame Dobbins with her poultry- ware." 

Reynard grew huff. Says he, '* This sneer 
From you I little thought to hear; 
Your meaning in your looks I see : 
Pray what's Dame Dobbins, friend, to mel 
Did I e'er make her poultry thinner? 
Prove that I owe the dame a dinner." 

" Friend," quoth the Cur, " I meant no harm ; 
Then why so captious, why so warm? 
My words, in common acceptation, 
Could never give this provocation. 
No lamb, for aught I ever knew, 
May be more innocent than you." 
At this, gall'd Reynard winced, and swore 
Such language ne'er was given before. 

" What's lamb to me? this saucy hint 
Shows me, base knave, which way you squint. 



If t'other night your master loet 
Three lamba, am I to pay the coat! 
Your Tile refleotions would imply 
That I'm the thief :— You Dog, you lie ! " 

" Thou knave, thou fool," the Dog replied, 
" The name is just, take either side ; 
Thy guilt these applications speak; 
Sirrah, 'tis conscience mokes you squeak," 

So saying, on the Fox he flies: 
The self- convicted felon dies.' 

) The csplinuincu of guilt iping innocence, ud of diihoneily p 
iltyorutremeBen>[biLit;, me well exposed here. It it one of Ihe 



wickHlneiti it thln-iklnned, and the ibrided lurface shrinks tnm the Ii 
eTen of fiiendl; utoclation. " Uuiique auoa puLmur manei," nell obx 
Virgil, wid the lelt-accmed culplil needi no inteipretei at itasme beyoni 
own Heard, foe, 

" to our thoughla whM edlcl> cad giie law, 

En'n you youtaelf to youi own breul ibill tell. 



THE VULTUBE, THE SPAEBOW. AND OTHER BIRDS. 



Ere I begin, I must premise 
Our ministers are good and wise; 
So, thoi^h malicious tongues apply. 
Pray what care they, or what care II 

If I am free with courts, be't known, 
I ne'er presume to mean our own. 
If general morak seem to joke 
On miuiiiteis, and such-like folk, 
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A captious fool may take oJQfence^ 
What then ? He knows his own pretence.^ 
I meddle with no state affairs, 
But spare my jest to save my ears. 
Our present schemes are too profound, 
For Machiavel himself, to sound ; 
To censure 'em IVe no pretension, 
I own they're past my comprehension. 

You say, your brother wants a place, 
CTis many a younger brother's caae,) 
And that he very soon intends 
To ply the court, and teaze his friends. 
If there his merits chance to find 
A patriot of an open mind, 
Whose constant actions prove him just 
To both a king's and people's trust. 
May he, with gratitude, attend, 
, And owe his rise to such a friend. 

You praise his parts, for business fit, 
His learning, probity, and wit ; 
But those alone will never do, 
Unless his patron have 'em too.^ 

Fve heard of times (pray God defend us ! 
We're not so good but he can mend us) 
When wicked ministers have trod 
On kings and people, law and God; 
With arrogance they girt the throne. 
And knew no interest but their own. 

(1) The word is here used in the sense of "design," or "purpose," as in 
Sbakspeare, Gentlemen of Verona, Act. iii. Sc. 1. Winter's Tale, Act iii. Sc. 2. 

(2) Interest beats merit at court, and a man is there judged, not by the 
qualifications, but by the names which he bears, wealth being the potentate, at 
whose nod, ministers bestow their gifts. " O nummi, vobis hunc prsestat 
honorem ! " 

N 
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Then virtue, from preferment barr'd. 
Gets nothing but its own reward. 
A gang of petty knaves attend 'em. 
With proper parts to recommend 'au. 
Then if his patron bum with lust. 
The first in favour 's pimp the first. 
His doors are never closed to spies, 
Who cheer his heart with double lies; 
They flatter him, his foes de&me, 
So lull the pangs of guilt and shames 
If schemes of lucre haunt his brain. 
Projectors sweU his greedy train : 
Vile brokers ply his^l ear 
With jobs of plunder for the year; 
All consciences must bend and ply; 
You must vote on and not know why : 
Through thick and thin you must go on; 
One scruple, and your place is gone.^ 

Since plagues like these have cursed a land. 
And £Eivourites cannot always stand, 
Good courtiers should for change be ready. 
And not have principles too steady; 
For should a knave engross the power, 
(God shield the realm from that sad hour !) 
He must have rogues or slavish fools; 
For what's a knave without his tools? 

Wherever those a people drain. 
And strut with infamy and gain. 



(1) See Swift's Gulliver's Travels, *' Voyage to Lapiita." The poet here de- 
scribes placemen, who make a high road of their conscience for their patrons to 
walk on. For an instance of a successful member of this species, see Lord 
Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, in the Life of the Marquis of Winchester. 



\ 
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I envy not their guilt and state, 
And scorn to share the public hate. 
Let their own servile creatures rise, 
By screening fraud, and venting lies : 
Give me, kind Heaven, a private station,^ 
A mind serene for contemplation : 
Title and profit I resign; 
The post of honour shall be mine. 
My Fable read, their merits view. 
Then herd who will, with such a crew.^ 

In days of yore (my cautious rhymes 
Always except the present times) 
A greedy Vulture, skill*d in game, 
Inured to guilt, unawed by shame, 
Approach'd the throne in evil hour. 
And step by step intrudes to power : 
When at the royal Eagle's ear. 
He longs to ease the monarch's care. 
The monarch grants. With pride elate. 
Behold him minister of state I 
Around him throng the feather'd rout; 
Friends must be served, and some must out ; 
Each thinks his own the best pretension; 
This asks a place, and that a pension. 

The Nightingale was set aside : 
A forward Daw his room supplied. 

** This bird," says he, " for business fit, 
Hath both sagacity and wit : 
With all his turns, and shifts, and tricks. 
He's docile, and at nothing sticks : 

(1) When impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. — Addisok. 

(2) No one is so upright and philosophical as your disappointed man ; had 
Gay been successful, ve should probably not have heard this virtuous outburst. 
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• 

Then with his neighbours one so free 
At all times will connive at me." 

The Hawk had due distinction shown. 
For parts and talents like his own. 

Thousands of hireling Cocks attend him. 
As blustering bullies to defend him. 

At once the Ravens were discarded, 
And Magpies with their posts rewarded. 

Those fowls of omen I detest, 
That pry into another's nest. 
State-lies must lose all good intent, 
For they foresee and croak the' event. 
My friends ne'er think, but talk by rote, 
Speak what they're taught, and so to vote. 

" When rogues like these," a Sparrow cries, 
" To honours and employments rise, 
I court no fevour, ask no place, 
For such preferment is disgrace. 
Within my thatch'd retreat I find 
(What these ne'er feel) true peace of mind." ^ 

(1) Thus a venal minister promotes sagacity, rapacity, pugnacity, audacity, 
and every other quality of the kind except— capacity. Yet the criticism of 
the sparrow is deceptive, as he apes the virtue which he has not, for had he 
been promoted, he would have been the first to uphold the system he now con- 
demns. Hence the excellence of the parties and their measures, depends, not 
upon their professed principles, but simply upon whether one is in, and the 
other out of office ! << A trim reckoning I " The fable, of course, pointing out the 
venality of courtiers, evinces the grand quality necessary for advancement to 
be elasticity, or rather absence of conscience ; whilst the desire of the sparrow 
for quiet, his assumption of content, and his vociferous integrity, are subtle 
touches at that hypocritical honour which owes its stability to its never having 
been — tempted. 




\ 



THE BABOON AMD THE PODLTET. 



Ws frequently misplace esteem, 
By judging men by what they seem.* 
To birth, vealth, power, we ehould allow 
Precedence, and our lowest bow : 
la that is due distinction shown; 
Esteem is Virtue's right alone. 

ImDiiilloD ot " Fronll nulla M 
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With partial eye we re apt to see 
The man of noble pedigree : 
We're prepossessed my Lord inherits^ 
In some degree, his grandsire's merits; 
For those we find upon record, 
But find him nothing but *'my Lord."* 

When we, with superficial view. 
Gaze on the rich, we're dazzled too. 
We know that wealth, well understood, 
Hath frequent power of doing good, 
Then fancy that the thing is done ; 
As if the power and will were one. 
Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 
The thriving knaves that keep *em poor.^ 

The cringing train of power survey; 
What creatures are so low as they 1 
With what obsequiousness they bend! 
To what vile actions condescend I 
Their rise is on their meanness built, 
And flattery is their smallest guilt. 
What homage, reverence, adoration, 
In every age, in every nation. 
Have sycophants to power address'd I 
No matter who the power possessed. 
Let ministers be what they will. 
You find their levees always fill,' 



(1) Great Cuniliet are often like potatoes, the best part of them is under 
ground. 

(2) It was a remark of Dr. Henry Owen, the celebrated Hebrew scholar, that 
the Almighty showed what He thought of money, by the knaves to whom He 
gave it. 

(S) Because a court is like a whirlpool, which drawing in every substance into 

itself, brings up the vile and refuse) to the top, and sends all weighty and 
valuable materials to the bottom ! 



I 

J 
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E*e& those who have perpWd a st&te, 
Whose actions claim contempt and hate, 
Had wretches to applaud their schemes, 
Though more absurd than madmen's dreams. 
When barbarous Moloch was invoked, 
The blood of infants only smoked ! 
But here (unless all History lies) 
Whole realms have been a sacrifice. 

Look through all courts : 'tis power we find 
The general idol of mankind, 
There worshipp'd under every shape : 
Alike the lion, fox, and ape. 
Are follow'd by time-serving slaves, 
Rich prostitutes and needy knaves.^ 

Who then shall glory in his post? 
How frail his pride, how vain his boast ! 
The followers of his prosperous hour 
Are as unstable as his power. 
Power, by the breath of Flattery nurst, 
The more it swells is nearer burst. 
The bubble breaks, the gewgaw ends, 
And in a dirty tear descends.^ 

Once on a time an ancient maid, 
By wishes and by time decayed. 
To cure the pangs of restless thought. 
In birds and beasts, amusement sought : 



(1) See the hiitory of most of our chief men and prelates ; even public narra- 
tive relates many speeks upon their escutcheon, contracted in their progress to 
power, and how much more black would it appear, if all the " back stairs " in- 
fluence were related I 

(2) "my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ! " 

Vide Wolsey's Speech, Shaxi. Hen, VIII, Act iii. 
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DogSj parrots, apes, her hours en^loy'd; ' 
With these alone she talk'd and toy'd, 

A huge Baboon her &ncy took, 
(Almost a man in size and look) 
He fingered everything he found. 
And mimie'd all the servants round. 
Then, too, his parts and ready wit 
ShoVd him for every business fit. 
With all these talents 'twas but just 
That Pug should hold a place of trust; 
So to her favourite was assign'd 
The charge of all her feather'd kind. 
Twas his to tend 'em eve and mom, 
And portion out their daily com. 

Behold him now, with haughty stride, 
Assume a ministerial pride. 
The morning rose. In hope of picking, 
Swans, turkeys^ peacocks, ducks, and chicken. 
Fowls of all ranks surround his hut, 
To worship his important strut 
The minister appears : the crowd. 
Now here, now there, obsequious bow'd. 
This praised his parts, and that his face, 
T* other his dignity in place. 
From bill to bill the flattery ran : 
He hears and bears it like a man; 
For when we flatter Self-conceit, 
We but his sentiments repeat. 

If we're too scrupulously just, 
What profit's in a place of trust? 
The common practice of the great 
la to secure a snug retreat : 
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So Pug began to turn his brain 
(Like other folks in place) on gain. 

An apple-woman's stall was near, 
Well stock'd with fruits through all the year; 
Here every day he cramm'd his guts, 
Hence were his hoards of pears and nuts; 
For 'twas agreed (in way of trade) 
His payments should in com be made. 

The stock of grain was quickly spent, 
And no account which way it went. 
Then, too, the Poultry's starved condition 
Caused speculations of suspicion. 
The facts were proved beyond dispute, 
Pug must refund his hoards of &uit, 
And, though then minister in chie^ 
Was branded as a public thief. 
Disgraced, despised, confined to chains, 
He nothing but his pride retains. 

A Goose pass'd by, — ^he knew the fece, 
Seen every levee while in place. 

"What, no respect I no reverence shown ! 
How saucy are these creatures grown ! 
Not two days since," says he, " you bow'd 
The lowest of my fawning crowd." 

"Proud fooll" replies the Goose, "'tis true 
Thy com a fluttering levee drew; 
For that I join'd the hungry train, 
And sold thee flattery for thy grain : 
But then, as now, conceited Ape, 
We saw thee in thy proper shape." ^ 

(1) "Oh most lame and impotent conclusion ! " As to the remark in the two 
last lines, it is worthy of— a goose, but the conduct of the minister, and of the 
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flittcnr, tbe IWUr equillT u to Iti ircaphaiie)> imd ingniitade- 
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— "Bejuitandfearnot: 



THE ANT m OFFICE. 



You tell me that you apprehend 
My verse may touchy folks offend. 
In prudence, too, you think my rhymes 
Should nerer squint at courtiers' crimes j 
For though nor this nor that ia meant. 
Can we another's thoughts prevent! 
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You ask me, if I ever knew 
Court-chaplains thus, the lawn pursue 1 ^ 
I meddle not with gown or lawn; 
Poets, T grant, to rise, must fawn. 
They know great ears are over nice. 
And never shock their patron's vice. 
But I this hackney path despise, 
'Tis my ambition not to rise ; 
If I must prostitute the Muse, 
The base conditions I refuse. 

I neither flatter nor defame. 
Yet own I would bring guilt to shame. 
If I Corruption's hand expose, 
I make corrupted men my foes; 
What then? I hate the paltry tribe ; 
Be virtue mine; be theirs the bribe. 
I no man's property invade ; 
Corruption's yet no lawful trade. 
Nor would it mighty ills produce. 
Could I shame bribery out of use. 
I know 'twould cramp most politicians. 
Were they tied down to these conditions : 
'Twould stint their power, their riches bound. 
And make their parts seem less profound. 
Were they denied their proper tools. 
How could they lead their knaves and fools? 



(1) See Sidney Smith's account of the rise of a Bishop, in his letters to Arch- 
deacon singleton ; the promotion also of parish parsons to prelates, in Macaulay's 
History of England, tells the same tale of supple knavery. The rohes of most 
lawn-sleeved hangers-on at courts, require a great deal of washing, to get rid of 
the dirt accumulated in their elevation, indeed it is astonishing they are so white 
as they are. 
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Were this the case, let's take a view 
What dreadful mischiefs would ensue. 
Though it might aggrandize the state^ 
Could private luxury dine on plate? 
Kings might indeed their friends reward, 
But ministers find less regard. 
Informers, sycophants, and spies, 
Would not augment the year's supplies. 
Perhaps, too, take away this prop, 
An annual job or two, might drop. 
Besides, if pensions were denied, 
Could Avarice support its pride? 
It might even ministers confound. 
And yet the state be safe and sound. 

I care not though 'tis understood, 
I only mean my country's good : 
And (let who will my freedom blame) 
I wish all courtiers did the same. 
Nay, though some folks the less might get, 
I wish the nation out of debt. 
I put no private man's ambition 
With public good in competition : 
Bather than have our laws de&ced, 
I'd vote a minister disgraced. 

I strike at vice, be't where it will; 
And what if great folks take it ill? 
I hope corruption, bribery, pension, 
One may with detestation mention; 
Think you the law (let who will take it) 
Can scandalum magncUum make it? 
I vent no slander, owe no grudge, 
Nor of another's conscience, judge. . 
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At him or him I take no aim,^ 
Tet dare against all vice declaim. 
Shall I not censure breach of trust, 
Because knaves know themselves unjust ? 
That steward whose account is clear, 
Demands his honour may appear, 
His actions never shun the light, 
He is, and would be proved, upright. 

But then you think my Fable bears 
Allusion, too, to state-affairs. 

I grant it does : and who's so great, 
That has the privilege to cheat 1 
If then in any fiiture reign 
(For ministers may thirst for gain) 
Corrupted hands defraud the nation, 
I bar no reader's application.^ 

An Ant there was, whose forward prate 
Controll'd all matters in debate; 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His tongue eternally would go. 
For he had impudence at will. 
And boasted universal skill. 
Ambition was his point in view : 
Thus by degrees to power he grew. 
Behold him now his drift attain^ 
He's made chief-treasurer of the grain. 

But as their ancient laws are just. 
And punish breach of public trust, 

(1) The line should be — 

" At it or him, I take no aim." 

(2) In fact it is very well that fable has been invented, since what is an 
anodyne when applied by a man's self to his illy becomes a cautery when clapi>ed 
on him by another. 
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*Tis order'd (lest wrong applicatiou 
Should starve that wise industrious nation) 
That all accounts be stated clear^ 
Their stock, and what defrayed the year; 
That auditors shall these inspect, 
And public rapine thus be check'd. 
For this the solemn day was set; 
The auditors in council met 
The granary-keeper must explain, 
And balance his account of grain. 
He brought (since he could not refuse 'em) 
Some scraps of paper to amuse 'em.^ 

An honest Pismire, warm with zeal. 
In justice to the public weal, 
Thus spoke: — "The nation's hoard is low; 
From whence does this profusion flow) 
I know our annual funds' amount ; 
Why such expense? and where's the' accoimt?" ' 

With wonted arrogance and pride. 
The Ant in office thus replied: 
"Consider, Sirs, were secrets told, 
How could the best-schemed projects holdt 
Should we state-mysteries disclose, 
'Twould lay us open to our foes. 
My duty and my well-known zeal 
Bid me our present schemes conceal : 
But, on my honour, all the' expense 
(Though vast) was for the swarm's defence." 

(1) A fUr example of "cooked" state accounts. The late Lord Enrol, 
alluding to the facile audacity with which these were prepared and vouched for, 
used to say, that " for any purpose of deception commend him to facts and 
figures ! " 

(S) Thia pismire is commended to the earnest attention of Mr. Joseph Hume. 
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They pass'd the' account as fiur and just; 
And voted him implicit trust. 

Next year again the granary drainM, 
He thus his innocence maintained : 

" Think how our present matters stand, 
What dangers threat from every hand ; 
What hosts of turkeys stroll for food, 
No &rmer's wife but hath her brood« 
Consider, when invasion's near. 
Intelligence must cost us dear; 
And, in this ticklish situation, 
A secret told betrays the nation : 
But on my honour, all the expense 
(Though vast) was for the swarm's defence." ^ 

Again, without examination. 
They thank'd his sage administration. 

The year revolves. Their treasure spent. 
Again in secret service went : 
His honour, too, again was pledged, 
To satisfy the charge alleged. 

When thus, with panic shame possess'd. 
An auditor, his friends address'd : 

"What are wel ministerial tools? 
We little knaves are greater fools.^ 
At last this secret is explored, 
'Tis our corruption thins the hoard. 
For every grain we touch'd, at least, 
A thousand, his own heaps, increased. 
Then for his kin and favourite spies, 
A hundred hardly could suffice. 

(1) Speech of the Secretary at War in 1852. 

(2) This " tag/* ia repeated " usque ad nauseam." 
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Thus for a paltry sneaking bribe, 
We cheat ouraelves and all the tribe; 
For all the magazine containB, 
Grows &om our animal toil and pains." 

They vote tb' account shall be inspected; 
The cunning plunderer is detected ; 
The fraud is sentenced ; and his hoard, 
Aa due, to pnblic nse restored.^ 

(I) Ths ■'Burl ucn fumes" hm besn the upu-liee, beDOIli whoie blighl, 
virtue hu wued. innocence BuOend, and lionesly and merit ituved, rrom the 
period at the birth at Lord Feler'i bulls (aide SniR'i Tale of s Tub), whoie 
roArlng lubsidfrd, '^pulv«rls exLgui Jactu," to the epoch of the '^grealesl, 

tute Intilgue uid diplomatic felsehood, which alter all tttoti but gcuit pro- 
tection to the benlldered, gTMsping minieter, sgiiinsl IhE ouleriei of the putriolic 
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THE BEAE IN A BOAT, 



That mau must daily wiser grow, 
Whose Bearcb is bent, himself to know. 
Impartially he weighs his scope, 
And on firm reasbn founds his hope ; 
He tries hia strength before the race, 
And never seeks his own disgrace; 
He knows the compass, soil, and oar. 
Or never launches from the shore ; 
Before he builds, computes the cost, 
And in no proud pursuit is lost; 
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He learns the bounds of human sense, 
. And safely walks within the fence. 
Thus, conscious of his own defect, 
Are pride and self-importance check*d.^ 

If, then, self-knowledge to pursue, 
Direct our life in every view, 
Of all the fools that pride can boast, 
A Coxcomb claims distinction most. 

Coxcombs are of all ranks and kind ; 
They're not to sex or age confined. 
Or rich or poor, or great or small. 
And vanity besets them all. 
By ignorance is pride increased ; 
Those most assume, who know the least; 
Their own false balance gives them weight. 
But every other finds them light.^ 

Not that all Coxcombs' follies strike^ • 
And draw our ridicule alike. 
To different merits each pretends. 
This in love-vanity transcends; 
That smitten with his fe^Ge and shape. 
By dress distinguishes the ape; 
T' other with learning crams his shelf, 
Knows books, and all things but himself.^ 

All these are fools of low condition. 
Compared with Coxcombs of ambition ; 

(1) A good result, yet almost unattainable by the process! " Nostnetipsos 
noscere difficUlimum est." (Cicero.) Yet the poet is right, for the more self- 
knowledge, the greater humility 1 

(2) A coxcomb, rightly defined, is a self-deceiver, with whom the pronoun " I " 
is too much in the individual's and public eye. 

(3) See Erasmus, '< Praise of Folly," and College Tutors turned into parish 
priests, or Bishops made out of schoolmasters, by the sensible and judicious 
Minister ! 
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For those, puff 'd up with flattery, dare 
Assume a nation's Tarious care. 
They ne*er the grossest praise mistrust^ 
Their sycopliants seem hardly just; 
For these, in part alone, attest 
The flattery their own thoughts suggest. 
In this wide sphere, a Coxcomb's shown 
In other realms besides his own : 
The self-deem'd Machiavel at large 
By turns controls in every charge. 
Does Commerce suffer in her rights? 
'Tis he directs the naval flights* 
What sailor dares dispute his skill? 

He'll be an admiral when he wiU. 
Now, meddling in the soldier's trade. 

Troops must be hired, and levies made : 

He gives ambassadors their cue. 

His cobbled treaties to renew; 

And annual taxes must suffice 

The current blunders to disguise. 

When his crude schemes in air are lost. 

And millions scarce defray the cost. 

His arrogance (nought imdismay'd). 

Trusting in self-sufficient aid, 

On other rocks misguides the realm, 

And thinks a pilot at the helm. 

He ne'er suspects his want of skill. 

But blunders on from ill to ill ;^ 

And when he foils of all intent. 

Blames only unforeseen event. 

(1) Now and then he lights upon a piece of ** good luck,** which of course he 
attributes to his peculiar skill. Thus Cleon took the credit of capturing^ the 
"—--tan regiment in Sphacteiia.— >rM{e Thucyd. Hist. 
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Lest you mistake the application, 
The Fable calls me to relation. 

A Bear of shag and manners rough, 
At climbing trees expert enough— 
For dextVously, and safe from harm, 
Year after year he robb'd the swarm : 
Thus thriving on industrious toil, 
He gloried in his pilfer'd spoil. 

This trick so swelled him with conceit. 
He thought no enterprise too great. 
Alike in sciences and arts 
He boasted universal parts. 
Pragmatic, busy, bustling, bold. 
His arrogance was uncontroird : 
And thus he made his party good^ 
And grew— dictator of the wood. 

The beasts with admiration stare, 
And think him a prodigious Bear. 
Were any common booty got, 
'Twas his« each portion to allot: 
For why? he foimd there might be picking. 
E'en in the carving of a chicken. 
Intruding thus, he by degrees 
Claim*d, too, the butcher's larger fees. 
And now his overweening pride 
In every province will preside : 
No task too difficult was found. 
His blundering nose misleads the hound. 
In stratagem and subtle arts 
He overrules the fox's parts. 

It chanced as, on a certain day. 
Along the bank he took his way, 
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A boat with rudder^ sail, and oar. 
At anchor floated near the shore. 
He stopt, and turning to his train, 
Thus pertly vents his vaunting strain : 

" What blundering puppies are mankind. 
In every science always blind ! 
I mock the pedantry of schools : 
What are their compasses and rulesi 
From me, that helm shall conduct learn, 
And man, his ignorance discern." 

So saying, with audacious pride 
He gains the boat, and climbs the side. 
The beafits, astonish'd, line the strand; 
The anchor's weighed; he drives from land. 
The slack sail shifts from side to side; 
The boat untrimm'd admits the tide; 
Borne down, adrift, at random tost. 
His oar breaks short, the rudder's lost. 
The Bear, presuming in his skill, 
Is here, and there, officious still ; 
Till, striking on the dangerous sands, 
Aground the shatter'd vessel stands. 

To see the bungler thus distrest — 
The very fishes, sneer and jest; 
E'en gudgeons join in ridicule. 
To mortify the meddling fool. 
The clamorous watermen appear — 
Threats, curses, oaths, insult his ear: 
Seized, thrash'd, and chain'd, he's dragged to land; 
Derision shouts along the strand.^ 

(I) Certain 8tate«meii (as Sidney Smith remarked of one of them), have not so 
much endowment to qualify them for their office, as the absence of all moral 
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THE SQUIBE AND HIS CUR. 



The man of pure and eimple heart 
Through life disdains a double part ; 
He never needs the screen of lies 
Hia inward bosom to di^uise. 
In yain malicious tongues assail, 
Let Envy snarl, let Slander rail; 
From Virtue's shield (secure from wound 
Their blunted, venom'd shafts rebound. 
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So shines his light before mankind^ 
His actions prove his honest mind. 
If in his country's cause he rise^ 
Debating senates to advise^ 
Unbribed, unawed^ he dares impart 
The honest dictates of his heart. 
No ministerial frown he fears, 
But in his virtue perseveres.^ 

But would you play the politician, 
Whose heart's averse to intuition, 
Your lips at all times, nay, your reason. 
Must be controll*d by place and season. 
What statesman could his power support, 
Were lying tongues forbid the court? 
Did princely ears to truth attend. 
What minister could gain his end? 
How could he raise his tools to place, 
And how his honest foes, disgrace? 

That politician tops his part, 
Who readily can lie with art : 
The man's proficient in his trade; 
His power is strong, his fortune's mada 
By that, the interest of the throne 
Is made subservient to his own : 
By that, have kings of old, deluded. 
All their own friends for his, excluded : 
By that, his selfish schemes pursuing. 
He thrives upon the public ruin. 



( 1 ) " Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Nee civiam aidor, praya jubentium 
Nee vultas instantis tyranni . 
Mente quatit solida."— Hob. 
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Antiochus,^ with hardy pace, 
Provoked the dangers of the chase; 
And, lost from all his menial train. 
Traversed the wood, and pathless plain. 
A cottage lodged the royal guest; 
The Parthian clown brought forth his best; 
The King, unknown, his feast enjoy'd. 
And various chat, the hours employed. 
From wine what sudden friendship springs! 
Frankly they talk'd of courts and king& 

"We country-folks," the Clown replies, 
" Could ope our gracious monarch's eyes. 
The King, (as all our neighbours say,) 
Might he (God bless him !) have his way. 
Is sound at heart, and means our good, 
And he would do it, if he could. 
If truth in courts were not forbid. 
Nor kings nor subjects, would be rid. 
Were he in power we need not doubt him ; 
But that transferr'd to those about him. 
On them he throws the regal cares; 
And what mind they? Their own afiBuis. 
If such rapacious hands he trust. 
The best of men may seem unjust. 
From kings to cobblers 'tis the same; 
Bad servants wound their masters' fame. 
In this our neighbours all agree : 
Would the king knew as much as we!" 
Here he stopt short. Eepose they sought; 
The Peasant slept, the Monarch thought. 

(1) Plutarch. 
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The GourtierB leam'd, at early dawn, 
Where their lost sovereign was withdrawn. 
The guards' approach our host alarms; 
With gaudy coats the cottage swarms ; 
The crown and purple robes they brings 
And prostrate fell before the King. 
The Clown was call'd; the royal guest 
By due reward his thanks ezprest. 
The King then, turning to the crowd. 
Who fewningly before him bow'd, 
Thus spoke: "Since, bent on private gain. 
Your counsels first misled my reign, 
Taught and informed by you alone, 
No truth the royal ear hath known, 
Till here conversing— hence, ye crew ! 
For now I know myself and you.*' 

Whene'er the royal ear's engrost, 
State-lies but little genius cost; 
The fevourite then securely robs, 
And gleans a nation by his jobs. 
Franker and bolder grown in ill, 
He daily poisons dares instil ; 
And, as his present views suggest. 
Inflames or soothes the royal breast : 
Thus wicked ministers oppress, 
When oft the monarch means redress. 

Would kings their private subjects hear, 
A minister must talk with fear; 
If honesty opposed his views. 
He dared not innocence accuse; 
'Twould keep him in such narrow bound, 
He could not right and wrong confound. 
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Happy were kings, could they disclose • 
Their real firiends and real foes ! 
Were both themselves and subjects known^ 
A monarch's will might be his own : 
Had he the use of ears and eyes. 
Knaves would no more be counted wise. 
But then a minister might lose 
(Hard case !) his own ambitious views. 
When such as these have vex*d a state, 
Pursued by universal hate, 
Their false support at once hath felFd, 
And persevering truth prevaird. 
Exposed, their train of fraud is seen — 
Truth will at last remove the screen. 

A Country Squire, by whim directed, 
The true stanch dogs of chase neglected; 
Beneatl^ his board no hound was fed. 
His hand ne'er stroked the spaniel's head. 
A snappish Cur, alone carest, 
By lies had banish'd all the rest : 
Yap had his ear, and defamation 
Gave him ftdl scope of conversation. 
His sycophants must be preferr'd, 
Room must be made for all his herd : 
Wherefore, to bring his schemes about. 
Old faithful servants all must out. 

The Cur on every creature flew, 
(As other great men's puppies do,) 
Unless due court to him were shown, 
And both their face and business known, 
No honest tongue an audience found — 
He worried all the tenants round. 
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For why? he lived in constant fear, 

Lest truth by chance should interfere. 

If any stranger dared intrude, 

The noisy Cur his heels pursued ; 

Now fierce with rage, now struck with dread, 

At once he snarlM, bit, and fled. 

Aloof he bays, with bristling hair. 

And thus in secret growls his fear : 

" Who knows but Truth, in this disguise, 

May frustrate my best-guarded lies? 

Should she (thus mask'd) admittance find, 

That very hour, my ruin's sign'd." 

Now in his howl's continued sound, 
Their words were lost, their voice was drown'd. 
Ever in awe of honest tongues, 
Thus every day he strain'd his lungs. 

It happen'd, in ill-omen'd hour. 
That Yap, unmindful of his power, 
Forsook his post, to love inclin'd, 
A &vourite bitch was in the wind. 
By her seduced, in amorous play, 
They frisk'd the joyous hours away : 
Thus by untimely love pursuing. 
Like Antony he sought his ruin. 

For now the Squire, unvex'd with noise, 
An honest neighbour's chat, enjoys. 
" Be free," says he, "your mind impart; 
I love a friendly open heart. 
Methinks my tenants shun my gate ; 
Why such a stranger grown of late? 
Pray tell me what offence they find — - 
'Tis plain they're not so well inchned. 



" Turn off your Cur," the Farmer cries, 
" Wto feeds your ear with daily lies. 
His snarling insolence offends, — 
Tib he tiiat keeps you from your friends. 
Were but that saucy puppy cbeckt, 
You'd find again the same respect. 
Hear only him, hell swear it too, 
That all our hatred is to you : 
But learn from us your true estate — 
Tifl that cursed Cur alone, we hate." 

The Squire heard Truth. Now Yap rush'd ii 
The wide hall echoes with his din. 
Yet Truth prevail'd; and, with disgrace, 
The dog was cudgell'd out of place.^ 
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THE COUNTRTMAN AND JUPITER. 



Havb you a friend (look round and spy) 
So fond, 80 prepoBsesa'd as If 
Your bolts, so obvious to mankind. 
My partial eyes could never find. 
When, by the breath of Fortune blown, 
Your aity castles were o'erthrown, 
Have I been ever prone to blame, 
Or mortified your hours with shainet 
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Was I e'er known to damp your spirit, 
Or twit you with the want of merit? 

'Tis not 80 strange that Fortune's frown 
Still perseveres to keep you down : 
Look round, and see what others do. 
Would you be rich and honest tool 
Have, you (like those she raised to place) 
Been opportunely, mean and base? 
Have you (as times required), resigned 
Truth, honour, virtue, peace of mind? 
If these are scruples, give her o'er; 
Write, practise morals, and be poor.^ 

The gifts of Fortune truly rate ; 
Then, tell me what would mend your state. 
If happiness on wealth were built, 
Kich rogues might comfort find, in guilt. 
As grows the miser's hoarded store. 
His fears, his wants, increase the more. 

Think, Gay, (what ne'er may be the case,) 
Should Fortune take you into grace, 
Would that your happiness augment? 
What can she give beyond content? 

Suppose yourself a wealthy heir. 
With a vast annual income clear ! 
In all the afQuence you possess. 
You might not feel one care the less. 
Might you not, then, like others, find 
With change of fortune, change of mind? 



(I) Swift compares, in his Tale of a Tub, "honesty to an old pair of shoes 
cobbled out in the dirt." 

" Thou knowest in the days of innocency Adam fell ; and what shall poor Jack 
Falstaff do in the days of knavery? "— Shaks. Hen. IF. 
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Perhaps, profuse beyond all rule, 
You might Start out a glaring fool; 
Your luxury might break all bounds; 
Plate, table, horses, stewards, hounds. 
Might swell your debts; then, lust of play 
No regal income can defray. 
Sunk is all credit, writs assail. 
And doom your future life to jail. 

Or were you dignified with power. 
Would that avert one pensive hour? 
You might give avarice its swing, 
De&aud a nation, blind a king ; 
Then from the hirelings in your cause. 
Though daily fed with false applause. 
Could it a real joy impart? — 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 

Is happiness your point in view? 
(I mean th' intrinsic and the true). 
She nor in camps nor courts, resides, • 
Nor in the humble cottage, hides; 
Yet found alike in every sphere — 
Who finds content, will find her there. ^ 

( 1 ) "All happiness is seated in content." — Ox way, C. Mar, 

« We barbarously call those bless 'd 
Who are of largest tenements possess'd, 
While swelling coffers break their owners' rest. 
More truly happy those that can 
Govern the little empire, man, 
Bridle their passions, and direct their will, 
Through all the glitt'ring paths of pharming ill ; 
Who in a fix'd, unalterable state, 
Smile at the doubtltil tide of fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate ; 
Who poison, less than falsehood, fear, 
Loth to purchase life, so dear; 
.But kindly for their friend embrace their death. 
And seal their country's love, with their departing breath." 

P Stbph. Hor. 
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O'erspent with toil, beneath the shade, 
A Peasant rested on his spade : 

" Good godsT he cries, "'tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year! 
Soon as the morning streaks the skies^ 
Industrious Labour bids me rise; 
With sweat I earn my homely £Eure, 
And every day renews my care." 

Jove heard the discontented strain, 

« 

And thus rebuked the murmuring swain : 

'' Speak out your wants, then, honest friend 
Unjust complaints, the gods offend. 
If you repine at partial Fate, 
Instruct me what could mend your state. 
Mankind in every station see — 
What wish you? tell me what you'd be." 

So said, upborne upon a cloud, 
The Clown survey'd the anxious crowd. 

" Yon feice of Care," says Jove, " behold, 
His bulky bags are fOl'd with gold: 
See with what joy he counts it o'er! 
That sum to-day hath swell'd his store." 
" Were I that man," the Peasant cried, 
" What blessing could I ask beside?" 

" Hold," says the god, " first learn to know 
True happiness from outward show. 
This optic glass of intuition — 
Here, take it ; view his true condition." 

He look'(( and saw the miser's breast 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at rest; 
Want ever stares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates disgrace. 
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With conscious guilt he saw him start, 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart, 
And never, or in thought or dream, 
His breast admits one happy gleam. 

" May Jove," he cries, " reject my pray'r, 
And guard my life from guilt and care ! 
My soul abhors that wretch's fate — 
Oh keep me in my humble state ! 
But see, amidst a gaudy crowd, 
Yon minister so gay and proud; 
On him what happiness attends. 
Who thus rewards his grateful friends!" 
, First take the glass," the god replies ; 
" Man views the world with partial eyes." 

" Good gods!" exclaims the startled wight, 
" Defend me from this hideous sight ! 
Corruption, with corrosive smart, 
Lies cankering on his guilty heart. 
I see him with polluted hand 
Spread the contagion o'er the land. 
Now Avarice with insatiate jaws. 
Now Rapine with her harpy claws. 
His bosom tears ; his conscious breast 
Groans, with a load of crimes opprest. 
I see him, mad and drunk with power, 
Stand tottering on Ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in speeches vain and proud, 
His boasts insult the nether crowd ; 
Now, seized with giddiness and fear, 
He trembles lest his fall is near. 

Was ever wretch like this?" he cries, 
'^ Such misery in such disguise ! 
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The change, Jove ! I disayow— 
Still be my lot the spade and plough." 

He next, confirm'd by speculation, 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation; 
For he the statesman seem'd in part. 
And bore similitude of heart. 
Nor did the soldier's trade inflame 
His hopes, with thirst of spoil and fseune : 
The miseries of war he moum'd. 
Whole nations into deserts tum'd. 

By these have laws and rights been braved ; 
By these was free-born man enslaved : 
When battles and invasion cease. 
Why swarm they in the lands of peace? 
" Such change," says he, " may I decline — 
The scythe, and civil arms, be mine!" 

Thus, weighing life in each condition, 
The Clown withdrew his rash petition. 

When thus the god: " How mortals err! 
If you true happiness prefer; 
'Tis to no rank of life confined. 
But dwells in every honest mind. 
Be justice, then, your sole pursuit — 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit." 

So Jove, to gratify the Clown, 
Where first he found him, set him down.^ 



(1) The prayer of Agur, the son of Jakeh, recorded in Prov.xxx. 8, touches 
upon most of the evils alluded to here. " Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me ; " he also introduces the courtier, and the 
lawyer, when he says, " Remove fi-om me vanity and lies." 

The former, added to " vexation of spirit," comprehends, in Solomon's idea» the 

•nm total of human pleasure, and what can any one do, •* after the king f " It 

lot that a man may not possess wealth, and yet he happy, hut 'the natural 
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THE MAN. THE CAT. THE DOG. AND THE PLY. 



Hail, happy land! whose fei-tile grounds 
The liquid fence of Neptune bounds; 
By bounteouB Nature set apart, 
The seat of Industry and Art. 
Britain ! chosen port of trade, 
May luxury ne'er thy sons invade! 
May never minister (intent 
His private treasures to augraent) 
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Corrupt thy state ! ^ If jealous foes 
Thy rights of commerce dare oppose, 
Shall not thy fleets their rapine awel 
Who is't prescribes the ocean law? 

Whenever neighbouring states contend, 
'Tis thine to be the general friend, 
What is't who rules in other lands? ^ 
On trade alone thy glory stands : 
That benefit is unconfined, 
Diffusing good among mankind : 
That first gave lustre to thy reigns, 
And scatter'd plenty o'er thy plains : 
'Tis that alone thy wealth supplies. 
And draws all Europe's envious eyes. 
Be commerce, then, thy sole design — 
Keep that, and all the world is thine. 

When naval traffic ploughs the main. 
Who shares not in the merchant's gain? 
'Tis that supports the regal state, 
And makes the farmer's heart elate : 
The numerous flocks that elothe the land 
Can scarce supply the loom's demand ; 
Prolific cultiire glads the fields. 
And the bare heath, a harvest yields. 

Nature expects mankind should share 
The duties of the public care. 
Who's born for sloth? ^ To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assign'd; 

(1) If fhe former fables be Just, this apostrophe is very much like " shutting 
the stable door after the horse is stolen." It is, of course, like the expression, 
"happy land," employed before — a poetic fiction ! 

(2) This line, clearly, refers to a time when, the name of England, was re- 
spected, abroad. (3) Barrow. 
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Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 
Some the swift-sliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole, our commerce guide ; 
Some (taught by industry) impart 
With hands and feet, the works of art ; 
While some, of genius more refined, 
With head and tongue, assist mankind : 
Each aiming at one common end. 
Proves to the whole, a needful friend. 
Thus, bom each other's useful add, 
By turns, are obligations paid. 

The monarch, when his table's spread. 
Is to the clown, obliged for bread ; 
And when in all his glory, drest, 
Owes to the loom, his royal vest. 
Do not the mason's toil and care. 
Protect him from th' inclement airl 
Does not the cutler's art supply 
The ornament, that guards his thigh? 
All these, in duty to the throne. 
Their common obligations, own. 
'Tis he (his own and people's cause) 
Protects their properties and laws ; 
Thus they their honest toil employ. 
And with content, the fruits enjoy. 
In every rank, or great or small, 
'Tis industry supports us all. 

The animals, by want oppress'd. 
To man their services address'd ; 
While each piu^ued their selfish good, 
They hunger'd for precarious food ; 
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Their hours with anxious cares were vext, 
One day they fed, and starved the next. 
They saw that plenty, sure and rife, 
Was found alone in social life ; 
That mutual industry profess'd, 
The various wants of man, redress*d. 

The Cat, half-famished, lean, and weak, 
Demands the privilege to speak. 

" Well, Puss," says Man, " and what can you 
To benefit the public, do?" 

The Cat replies: " These teeth, these claws, 
With vigilance shall serve the cause. 
The mouse, destroy'd by my pursuit, 
No longer shall your feasts pollute ; 
Nor rats, from nightly ambuscade. 
With wasteful teeth, your stores invade." 

" I grant," says Man, ** to general use 
Your parts and talents may conduce ; 
For rats and mice purloin our grain. 
And threshers whirl the flail, in vain : > 
Thus shall the Cat, a foe to spoil, 
Protect the farmer's honest toil." 

Then turning to the Dog, he cried, 
" Well, Sir, be next your merits tried." 

" Sir," says the Dog, " by self-applause 
We seem to own a friendless cause. 
Ask those who know me, if distrust 
E'er found me treacherous or unjust ? 
Did T e'er faith or friendship break 1 ^ 
Ask all those creatures, let them speak. 

(1) Gay pronounced this word "brdak," no doubt with the provincialism of 
his county. 
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Ut TirrHfluoe and tnatr 

PexiiBps Tnigtrt verve liie public iraaL 

Miirm not tout fiiK^ in aJeitT feed, 

"Were I to guard the &ienr Ined! 

l>id J the TiigiitlT wscusbe^ ^>Bem 

Cumd tbieres inr&de tcol itiule joo sleep?' 

The Mun rejilies: ** Tis juBt and nght, 
Bewiirdfi, sucb Berrioe, dionM requite. 
So mre. in proj»erty, we find 
Trust xiiicorrupt, among maokiDd, 
That, taken in a public Tiew, 
The £rst disrmetion is your doe. 
Such TnfintE all reirard traaisoend: 
Be then my comrade and my friend." ^ 

Addreasing now the Fly: ** Prom yoa 
What public senrioe can accrue!* 
*" From me !" the fluttoing insect said, 
*^ I thought yon knew me better bred. 
Sir, Fm a gentlenoan. Is^t fit 
That I to industiy submit ? 
Let mean mechanics, to be fed. 
By business, earn ignoble bread: 
Lost in excess of daily joys, 
Xo thought, no care, my life annoys. 
At noon (the lady's matin hour), 
I sip the tea's delicious flower; 
On cates luxuriously I dine, 
And drink the finagrance of the vine. 
Studious of elegance and ease, 
Myself alone, I seek to please.** 

(\) Ho Byron over his dog employs a suicidal satire : — 

" To maxk a friend's remains, these stones arise : 
I never knew but one — and here he lies." 
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The Man, his pert conceit, derides, 
And thus the useless ooxcomb, chides : 

" Hence from that peach, that downy seat — 
No idle fool deserves to eat. 
Could you liave sapp'd the blushing rind, 
And on that pulp ambrosial, dined. 
Had not some hand, with skill and toil. 
To raise the tree, prepared the soil? 
Consider, sot, what would ensue, 
Were all such worthless things, as you. 
You'd soon be forced (by hunger stung), 
To make your dirty meals on dung, 
On which such despicable need, 
Unpitiedj is reduced to feed- 
Besides, vain, selfish, insect, learn 
(If you can right and wrong discern). 
That he who, with industrious zeal. 
Contributes to the public weal. 
By adding to the common good, 
His own, hath rightly understood." 

So saying, with a sudden blow. 
He laid the noxious vagrant low: 
Crush'd in his luxury and pride. 
The spunger on the public, died.^ 



( 1) A useless man is a cipher in existence, and nothing lovrer than a unit at 
least can be tolerated in life. The great aim of self-exertion and independence of 
spirit, is to convert one's own cipher into a power. Society, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum, and the listless idler is a vacuum. 

Yet the fly— so erroneous is our superficial judgment — ^had he feed me, to 
plead his cause, should have not been so speedily condemned. Every creature 
has his use, and where would health be, or what would be the value of riches, 
without the public scavenger? Your fly is an unsworn commissioner of public 
Hewers, and does his business much better than many who have taken the 
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THE JACKAL, LEOPARD, AND OTHER BEASTS. 



I QRANT GoiTuption swaja mankind ; 
That interest, too, perverts the mind ; 
That bribes have blinded common sense, 
FoiVd reason, truth, and eloquence : 
I grant you, too, our present crimes 
Can equal those of former times. 
Agfunst plain facts shall I engage. 
To vindicate our righteous age) 
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I know that in a modem fist, 
Bribes, in full energy, subsist. 
Since then these arguments prevail. 
And itching palms are still so frail. 
Hence politicians, jou suggest. 
Should drive the nail that goes the best ; 
That it shows parts and penetration, 
To ply men with the ri^t temptation. 

To this I humbly must dissent. 
Premising, no reflection's meant. 

Does justice, or the client's sense, 
Teach lawyers, either side's defence? * 

The fee gives eloquence its spirit. 
That only is the client's merit. 
Does art, wit^ wisdom, or address. 
Obtain the prostitute's caress? 
The guinea (as in other trades), 
From every hand, alike persuades. 
" Man," Scripture says, " is prone to evil ;" 
But does that vindicate the devil ? 
Besides, the more mankind are prone, 
The less the devil's parts are shown. 
Corruption's not of modem date ; 
It hath been tried in every state. 
Great knaves of old their power have fenced, 
By places, pensions, bribes, dispensed; 
By these they gloried in success. 
And impudently dared oppress; 
By these despotic'ly they sway'd. 
And slaves extoll'd the hand that paid ; 
Nor parts nor genius were employ'd — 
By these alone were realms destroy'd. 
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Now see these wretches in disgrace, 
Stript of their treasures, power, and place; 
View 'em abandoned and forlorn, 
Exposed to just reproach, and scorn. 
What now is all your pride, your boast? 
Where are your slaves, your flattering host? 
What tongues now feed you with applause? 
Where are the champions of your cause? 
Now e'en that very fiiwning train. 
Which shared the gleanings of your gain. 
Press foremost who shall first accuse 
Your selfish jobs, your paltry views, 
Your narrow schemes, your breach of trust, 
And want of talents to be just. 

What fools were these amidst their power ! 
How thoughtless of their adverse hour ! 
What friends were made? A hireling herd, 
For temporary votes preferr'd. 
Was it these sycophants to get, 
Your bounty swell'd a nation's debt? 
You're bit, for these, like Swiss, attend — 
No longer pay, no longer fiiend.^ 

The lion is (beyond dispute) 
Allow'd the most majestic brute ; 
His valour and his generous mind 
Prove him BUX)erior of his kind : 



(1) WitneBs the fall of all great men» not only as with Caesar, alter death— 
** Now lies he there» and none so poor to do him reverence 1 "— 
but also upon their dismission from power, whether it be Wolsey or Sejanus. 
the cty firom all the satellites, who run from the setting sun to greet a newer 
planet, ia— 

** Curramus prsecipites, et 
Dun Jacet in ripft, calcemus Casaris hostem."— Jut. Sat. X. 
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Tet to jackals (as 'tis ayerr'd) 
Some lions have their power transferred. 
As if the parts of pimps and spies 
To govern forests, could suffice. 

Once, studious of his private good, 
A proud Jackal oppressed the wood; 
To cram his own insatiate jaws, 
Invaded property and laws. 
The forest groans with discontent, 
Fresh wrongs the general hate, foment. 
The spreading murmurs reached his ear; 
His secret hours were vex'd with fear. 
Night aft«r night, he weighs the case, 
And feels the terrors of disgrace. 

** By friends," says he, " I'll guard my seat, 
By those, malicious tongues defeat ; 
I'll strengthen power by new allies. 
And all my clamorous foes, despise." 

To make the generous beasts his friends, 
He cringes, &iwns, and condescends; 
But those repulsed his abject court, 
And scom'd oppression to support. 
Friends must be had, he can't subsist — 
Bribes shall new proselytes, enlist* 
But these, nought weigh'd in honest paws; 
For bribes, confess a wicked cause: 
Yet think not every paw withstands 
What hath prevail'd in human hands. 

A tempting turnip's silver skin 
Drew a base Hog through thick and thin : 
Bought with a Stag's delicious haunch, 
The mercenary Wolf was staunch: 
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The convert Fox grew warm and hearty, 
A pullet gain'd him to the party : 
The golden pippin in his fist, 
A chattering Monkey join'd the list.^ 

But soon, exposed to public hate, 
The favourite's fall redress'd the state. 
The Leopard, vindicating right. 
Had brought his secret frauds to light. 
As rats, before the mansion falls, 
Desert late hospitable walls. 
In shoals the servile creatures run. 
To bow before the rising sun. 

The Hog with warmth express'd his zeal, 
And was for hanging those that steal; 
But hoped, though low, the public hoard 
Might, half a turnip, still afford. 
Since saving measures were profest, 
A lamVs head, was the Wolfs request. 
The Fox submitted, if to touch 
A gosling would be deem'd too much? 
The Monkey thought his grin and chatter, 
Might ask a nut, or some such matter. 

"Ye hirelings, hence!" the Leopard cries, 
*' Your venal conscience I despise : 
He who the public good intends. 
By bribes, needs never purchase friends. 
Who acts this just, this open part. 
Is propt by every honest heart 
Corruption now too late has show'd 
That bribes are always ill-bestowed : 

(1) Bo tme ii it " that every one has his price " indeed, I find that the most 
sterling, oertainly the most vociferoas,virtue,i8 that which has never been tested. 

Q 



By you, your bubbled master's taught, 
Time-serving tools, not friends, are booght." ' 



^ nrvirvd a nmter britw fiir ipeakln? th« truth." Tbft bypoouj witt 
nfhreiu] togue ni]< igiintt wickednett, yel ftllovt a^'Oat ** tahu di 
JieKTeritf, too, wltb vhlch, u Leir tay>, **the iudri faan^ tbe o 

" Clodiui ftccaiit mochof, C«tQm« Cctbeffum." 
Boiuqty, Irideed, U tbe belt policj in every cue, but vipeeUlly for coxirt 
rniniaten of itue, ainee ttw qiulLiy being Imt expected In tbem, mn] 
miplsyed, Krre to muk tbelt deilgni, Iwtm tbiui til Ibe miti of de 



THE DEGENERATE BEES. 



Though courta the practice disallow, 
A friend at all times I'll avow. 
In politics I know 'tia wrong — 
A friendship may be kept too long; 
And what they call the prudent pari, 
Ib to wear iat«reat next the heart : 
As the tlmea take a different &ce, 
Old friendahipa should to new, give place. 
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I kiiov, too, joa haxe manj foes; 
That owning joOyk riming those; 
That erery knave m ewerj sbuioii. 
Of high and lov doMiauDatian, 
For viiat joa apak, and vhat yoa write. 
Dread jou at oniee, and bear joa spite.^ 
Sodi freedoma In your woiks are shown. 
They can't enjoy iriiat'a not their own. 
All donees^ too, in ehnreh and state. 
In frothy ncHiaenae ahow their bate; ^ 
With all the petty acribbling crew, 
(And thoee pert aota are not a few,) 
'Gainst yon and Pope, their envy spurt : 
The bookaellecB alone are hurt. 

Good gods! by what a poweriol race 
(For blockheads may have power and place) 
Are scandals raised, and libels writ, 
To prove your honesty and wit! 
Think with yourself: those worthy men. 
You know, have suffered by your pen : 
From them you've nothing but your due. 
From hence, 'tis plain, your friends are few. 
Except myself I know of none, 
Besides the wise and good alone. 
To set the case in fidrer lights 
My Fable shall the rest recite. 



(1 ) Ceniure it the. tax which excellence pays for being eminent. How eager, 
aUo, envy is to make every hole, in one's coat, a rent, Swiftknew well; but some 
of bis foibles courted, as they merited, abhorrence. 

(2) And servile dulqess, gets on with the great, especially in the Church, far 
better than upright merit. Thin-skinned dunces, too, in power, hate satire, to 
use Sidney Smith's simile, for the same reason as '* fleas detest tooth-eombs," 
because they cannot escape it. 
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Which (though unlike our present state) 
Ij for the moral's sake, relate. 

A Bee of cunning, not of parts, 
Luxurious, negligent of arts, 
Rapacious, arrogant, and vain, 
Greedy of power, but more of gain, — 
Corruption sow'd throughout the hive : 
By petty rogues, the great ones thrive. 

As power and wealth his views supplied, 
Twas seen in overbearing pride. 
With him, loud impudence had merit; 
The Bee of conscience wanted spirit; 
And those who follow'd honour's rules. 
Were laugh'd to scorn, for squeamish fools. 
Wealth olalm'd distinction, fitvour, grace. 
And poverty alone, was base. 
He treated industry with slight. 
Unless he found his profit by't. 
Rights, laws, and liberties, gave way. 
To bring his selfish schemes in play. 
The swarm forgot the common toil, 
To share the gleanings of his spoil. 

" While vulgar souls, of narrow parts, 
Waste life in low mechanic arts; 
Let us," says he, '* to genius bom, 
The drudgery of our fitthers, scorn. 
The Wasp and Drone, you must agree. 
Live with more elegance, than we. 
Like gentlemen, they sport and play ; 
No business interrupts the day: 
Their hours to luxury, they give. 
And nobly on their neighbours live." 
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A stubborn Bee, among the swarm. 
With honest indignation warm^ 
Thus from his cell with zeal replied : 

'' I slight thy frowns, and hate th j pride. 
The laws our native rights protect; 
Offending thee, I those respect 
Shall luxury corrupt the hive, 
And none against the torrent strive ? 
Exert the honour of your race; 
He builds his rise on your disgrace. 
'Tis industry our state maintains; 
'Twas honest toil and honest gains 
That raised our sires to power and £une — 
Be virtuous; save yourselves from shame. 
Know that in selfish ends pursuing, 
You scramble for the public ruin." 

He spoke; and, from his ceU dismiss'd, 
Wafi insolently scofiTd and hiss*d: 
With him a friend or two resigned, 
Disdaining the degenerate kind. 

" These Drones," says he, " these insects vile, 
(I treat 'em in their proper style,) 
May, for a time, oppress the state : 
They own our virtue by their hate. 
By that, our merits they reveal. 
And recommend our public zeal; 
Disgraced by this corrupted crew, 
We're honour'd by the virtuous few." ^ 

(1) A galaxy of glorious intellect, not only surrounded Swift ^th the radiance 

of talent, but wanned him with the glow of friendship. Pope, Gay, Axbuthnot, 

Sheridan, appear to have loved him in spite of his moroseness, and almost for his 

verv weaknesses, whilst a whole country honoured *'The Drapier" for his inflexible 

and exposure of court injustice. Swift's letters are redolent of the very 



r«« GongvDJaJ ipiiltB, ^ppean to havft been 

Fnm the which hii cuneDt flov'd," 
A) to iiiB^ring for bli boldlieBB, tUi »Be nut only Swilt'a cue, but Till ever be 
eupidity. In high pli«i. Merit bu ever been ■ mutyr, whether the penalty 

yeuiuepuiediiindthe luflbiei buded, he will be called s hero, buthii friendt 
will leave him to fight the " battle ot life " alime, eicept be be wealthy— then be 
wHI be contldered a worthy man. 

" Qiunlum babel Biimmi In atci, tintum habet fldel." 



THE FACE-HCS18£ AND tbTB CAKEIEE. 



Bboin, my Lord, in early youth, 
To Buffer, nay, encourage truth ; 
And blame me not for disrespect, 
If I the flatterer'8 style reject;' 
With that, by menial tonguee supplied, 
You're dtuly cocker'd up in pride. 

I II ii not bflcauie A pflnon abjurea the pncUceof flattery 



II liTpoeTltei «f (ha pack. 
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The tree's distingaish'd by the finit; 
Be virtue, then, your first pursuit. 
Set your great ancestors in view, 
Like them deserve the title too ; 
Like them, ignoble actions scorn; 
Let virtue prove you greatly bom. 

Though with less plate their side-board shone, 
Their conscience always was their own; 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd; 
Their hands, by no corruption stain'd, 
The ministerial bribe, disdain'd. 
They served the crown with loyal zeal, 
Yet, jealous of the public weal. 
They stood, the bulwark of our laws, 
And wore at heart, their oountiy's cause. 
By neither place, nor pension, bought, 
They spoke and voted as they thought ; 
Thus did your sires adorn their seat, 
And such alone, are truly great.^ 

If you the paths of learning, slight. 
You're but a dunce, in stronger light. 
In foremost rank, the coward placed. 
Is more conspicuously disgraced. 
If you, to serve a paltry end. 
To knavish jobs can condescend. 
We pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that, you have precedence too. 

Whence had you this illustrious name? 
From virtue and unblemish'd &me. 

(1) Thif "golden age" was long before "Adam delved or Eto span,"— at 
present "nothing is new under the sun," not even chicanery. 
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Y:«ir fcccoor on toot 
TLnkk DOC jiiccr eorooet 
Aanxniing f-grinrwifp szni pride. 
LeamiDe by stcdj moat be vcil. 
Tw» ce'er entail'd frDm acn to aoa; 
Superior worth joor lank reqairay 
For that, mankind l e iiaci joor 
If Toa de^^aiefate from toot 
TLeir merita heighten Tonr di^gnee^ 

A Carrier, erexy nizht and mooi. 
Would aee his hones eat thdr com: 
This sunk the hoeder^s tuIs. 'tis tme^ 
Bat then his horses had their due. 
Were we so cautions in all aaeSy 
Small gain would rise from greater places. 

The manger now had all its measore; 
He heard the grinding teeth with pleasore. 
When all at onoe oonfrision rang — 
They snorted, jostled, bit, and fLxsng, 
A pack-horse tarn'd his head aside. 
Foaming, his eyeballs swelTd with pride. 

** Good gods !" says he, *^ how hard's my lot ! 
Is then my high descent forgot! 
Reduced to dradgeiy and disgrace, 
(A life nnworthy of my race) 
Must I, too, bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged scrubs and vulgar hacks! 
See scurvy Boan, that brute iU-bred, 
Dares from the manger, thrust my head I 
Shall I, who boast a noble line, 
On of&ls of these creatures, dine ! 
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Kick*d by old Ball ! so mean a foe! 
My honour suflfers by the blow. 
Newmarket speaks my grandsire's &me, 
All jockeys still revere his name; 
There, yearly, are his triumphs told, 
There aU his massy plates enrolled. 
Whene'er led forth upon the plain, 
You saw him with a livery train J 
Returning, too, with laurels crown'd, 
You heard the drums and trumpets sound. 
Let it then. Sir, be understood, 
Eespect's my due, for I have blood." 

" Yain-glorious fool!" the Carrier cried. 
"Respect was never paid to pride. 
Know 'twas thy giddy wilful heart 
Reduced thee to this slavish part. 
Did not thy headstrong youth disdain 
To learn the conduct of the rein? 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 
In vicious frolics, fancy spirit. 
What is 't to me by whom begot, 
Thou restive, pert, conceited sot? 
Your sires I reverence — ^'tis their due. 
But, worthless fool, what 's that to you? 
Ask aU the Carriers on the road. 
They'll say thy keeping's illbestow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race. 
That neither mends thy strength nor pace. ^ 
What profits me, thy boast of blood? 
An ass hath more intrinsic good. 
By outward show let's not be cheated; 
An ass, should, like an ass, be treated." ^ 

(1) A young noble once taunted a member of the House of Commons, with his 
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bumble o^gtn, nmiidiii« hbn thmt bg hid bUokgd h<i ftthai'a IxnU. "Well, 
Sli," vu tha tnilj graC nplr. "did I not do thcni weUI" Ctcero ■)» 
wu onn ■n«i«d u b; a patrlcLAO for hit low origin ; " Ton," Hid the waiSa, 
"art tbx^itotymu line.*' "And yoa," np\i^ tbe gnat ontor, "are tbe tvl 
of jroun." Uen of nal meilt are the lait to depend upon their oiigln, thonirtilit} 
oTvhlcb, DolTlDfen aretpoiiiLbllLtTtonulDlainLt, ai 
diuleumoatalUtltiDloiioIlce. Mil 

Boripldei iru thi UD of 1 tnilterer, VlrgU of ■ bikH, H< 
Timeilue of i ihepherd, Bollin of 




PAN AND IOATUHE. 



SooK as your &ther's death was known, 
(As if th' estate had been their own,) 
The gamesteiB outwardly expreet 
The decent jc^ within your breast : 
So lavish in your praise they grew, 
, As spoke their certain hopes in yon. 
One coiints yonr income of the year, 
How much in ready money clear. 
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" No house," says he, *'is more complete 
The garden's elegant and great 
How fine the park around it lies ! 
The timber's of a noble size ! 
Then count his jewels and his plate ! 
Besides, 'tis no entail'd estate. 
If cash run low, his lands in fee 
Are, or for sale or mortgage, free." 

Thus they, before you threw the main. 
Seem to anticipate their gain. 

Would you, when thieves are known abroad. 
Bring forth your treasures in the road? 
Would not the fool abet the stealthy 
Who rashly thus exposed his wealth? 
Yet this you do whene'er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 

Could fools to keep their own, contrive, 
On what, on whom, could gamesters thrive? 
Is it in charity, you game, 
To save your worthy gang from shame? 
Unless you fiimish'd daily bread, 
Which way could idleness be fed?^ 
Could these professors of deceit. 
Within the law, no longer cheat, 
They must run bolder risks for prey, 
And strip the traveller on the way. 
Thus in your annual rents they share, 
And 'scape the noose from year to year.. 

Consider, e'er you make the bet, 
That sum might cross your taOor's debt ; 

(I) Johnson used to obsenre that ** Extravagance had this good result, that it 
diffused wealtb, which ultimately encouraged industry." The crime of it is, 
that it direcUff feeds sloth, knavery, and folly. 
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When you the pilfering rattle shake, 

Is not your honour, too, at stake? 

Must you not, by mean lies, evade 

To-morrow*s duns, from every trade? 

By promises so often paid, 

Is yet your tailor's bill defray'd? 

Must you not pitifully fewn 

To have your butcher's writ, withdrawn? 

This must be done.^ In debts of play, 

Your honour suflfers no delay; 

And not this year's and next year's rent 

The sons of Kapine can content. 

Look round; the wrecks of play behold; 
Estates dismember'd, mortgaged, sold ! 
Their owners now to jails confined. 
Show equal poverty of mind. 
Some, who the spoil of knaves were made. 
Too late, attempt to learn their trade. 
Some, for the folly of one hour. 
Become the dirty tools of power. 
And, with the mercenary list. 
Upon court charity, subsist.^ 

You'll find at last this maxim true — 
Fools are the game, which knaves pursue. 

The forest (a whole century's shade), 
Must be one waateful ruin made : 
No mercy's shown to age or kind — 
The general massacre is sign'd. 



( 1 ) "Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

Quam quod ridiculos homines jGuit."— Juvsval. 

(2) See Hogarth's Rake's Progress, for a viyid commentary upon this de- 
scr^tion. 



Tlic psric, tcKky iksreitfe dmdfrl fate: 
For d::^^ groT loader ai tfe ^fie. 
Seem c^Crwakf ohrdirpt to tike tquire, 
(Wbda win act tiliuia handi fior lure !) 
Whh bcmviiT arms repeat the ttrafe; 
FftCn are tiie elm and iLiuuid oak. 
ThroTi^ the kog vood, load axes aomid. 
And Echo gi'^naiiB with ewr wand. 

To see the deanlaticn ^nad. 
Pan drops a tear, and hangs his head: 
His bosom now with fmy hiinis» 
Beneath his hoo^ the diee he npanm. 
Cards, too, in peeridi paanoa toni. 
The sport of whiilii^ winds» aie home. 

^ To snails^ mTetenle hate I bear. 
Who gpoU the veidnie of the jear; 
The caterpfOlar I detest, 
The blooming Spring's Toeadoiia pest ; 
The locust, too, whose larenoos band 
Spreads sadden fiimine o'er the land ; 
Bat what are these! The dice's throw 
At ODoe, hath laid a forest low.^ 
The cards are dealty the bet is made, 
And the wide park hath lost its ahada 
Thos is my kingdom's pride defiused. 
And all its ancient ^ories wasta 
All this," he cries, " is Fortone's doing: 
Tis thos she meditates my rain. 
By Fortune, that fiilse, fickle jade! 
More havoc in one hoar is made^ 

(1) Smith, the Mithor of *' Gaieties and GnTftfes,** deftnea dice " Plaything 
wMeb the derU teta in motion, wlien he wants a new supply of hnavvs, be^an, 
and foieidea.'' 
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Than all the hungry insect-race, 
Combined, can in an age deface." 

Fortune, by chance, who near him past, 
O'erheard the vile aspersion cast : 

"Why, Pan," says she, "what's all this rant 1 
'Tis every coimtry-bubble's cant. 
Am I the patroness of vice? 
Is't I who cog or palm the dice? 
Did I the shuffling art reveal. 
To mark the cards, or range the deall 
In all th' employments men pursue, 
I mind the least, what gamesters do. 
There may (if computation's just) 
One, now and then, my conduct trust. 
I blame the fool, for what can I, 
When ninety-nine, my power defy? 
These trust alone, their fingers' ends, 
And not one stake, on me, depends. 
Whene'er the gaming-board is set, 
Two classes of mankind are met ; 
But if we count the greedy race. 
The knaves, fill up the greater space. 
'Tis a gross error, held in schools. 
That Fortune always fiivours fools. 
In play, it never bears dispute ; 
That doctrine, these fell'd oaks confute. 
Then why to me, such rancour show? 
'Tis Folly, Pan, that is thy foe. 
By me, his late estate he won. 
But he by Folly, was undone." 

(1) So infatuated is the mind by itself, that, so long as it can throw blame 
upon physical or moral constitution, peculiarity of circumstances, or even upon 

> B 
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LhughHtof xuburrugc, Ponniu.lt wIUatliibutetoeae1i,wilI, oftheK.Oc 1 1 
mulMoriUoiniroU)'. Yet ofiUiWTioMinoitlobeptticd. heiiluiisal]iln]."> I 

otblinipoiiitbUitiH, HidlhebuidiouiDeiiaf hi! temputiDni. ReleuedtniD I 

of tupplnna, mhA tiMlIb. Hel4 aurrtiiudcd by aycopbuiti heeuiDot trust, utd 
by teductiont hfl ua budlj repel ; with eTerythlng 1o feu, be lua aothin^ to 
bope,ud payaby Ibe anxiety of hit mind, a heavy inteicAt, for the vealth vhieli 
guifeltl Ui ipiril. The giflt of fonone, aa Terencs mnaita, depend foe good 
oi ill upon the dlipoaitioD of Iho poaaesBDn : 

*' -^~Hac perindv auni ul Uliui animua qui ea poaaidet, 
Qui UU aclt, el bona; llli qui non uUlui recte, mala."— Hbidt. t. jii. II. 
Should Ibe young heir. Id aiarch of stininlaBt to fill up Ihe " ennui " of pro- 
■pcdly, enter upon gamblinE. the nee is loon lun through Ihe dlfi^tent connei 
of reckleiinsii, mi;Ttgige, embanaatment, iDiolicncy. despair. The Tiee 
growa more rooted, at the game hecomea more feaifUlly important — •^' insomuch," 
aaold George Whetttone obaerrea, apeahing of the prevalency of gaming in 
ElUAheth'i tUneT "I heard a diBtempejate dicer aolemnly Bwearv. that he 
Mthftilly bclicTed, that dice were first made of the bouei of a witch , and card) 
of her ihin, In which, there hath erer lilhenee remained an Inchantment, yl 
whosoerer one* taketh delight in eiiher, he thai] never have power utterly to 
leaye Ihem." Tide '• The Enemie to Unthryfliiie»je," IIM. 



PLTJTDS, CUPID. AMD TIMB; 

Of all the burdens man must bear, 
Time, seeme most gallkig and severe : 
Beneath this grievouB load oppress'd, 
We daOy meet eome friend distresa'd. 

"What can one doT I rose at nine: 
Tis full six hours before we dine : 
Six hoursi no earthly thing to do! 
Would I had dozed in bed till two." 

A pamphlet is before him spread, 
And almost half a page is read ; 
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Tired witii ^e stofiT of the dasj-^ 
The finsterme Attts are taoHTd svsj; 
He cpes LLs smff^iGi^ knzos aa acr, 
Thioi jawna^ and atreCehes in kis dttir:. 

*^y<A twentr, hj tiie mmqtp hand! 
Good goda!* wjB he, ^mj valcfc mnst standi 
Hov mnddlJT^ 'tis on books to pate! 
I thoo^t I'd read an Ikoiir or more. 
The moming, of aD hoon^ I hale: 
One can't oontriire to rise too late." 

To make the minntes ftster mn. 
Then, too, his tireaome adf to dnm. 
To the next ooflfee-liooae he ipeedi^ 
Takes np the news — aome scn^ he iead& 
Sauntering from chair to chair, he tndk; 
Now drinks his tea, now bites his nails. 
He spies a partner of his woe, 
Bj chaty a£Sictions lifter grow; 
Each other^s grievances th^ share, 
And thns their dreadful honrs compare. 

Says Tom, ''Since all men mnst confess 
That time lies heayy, more or less^ 
Why should it be so hard to get^ 
Till two, a party at piquet? 
Play might relieve the lagging mom : 
By cards, long wintry nights are borne. 
Does not quadrille amuse the fedr, 
Night after night, throughout the yeart 
Vapours and spleen forgot, at play 
They cheat uncounted hours away.** 

" My case," says Will, "then must be hard,. 
By want of skill from play debarr*d 
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Courtiers kill time by various ways; 
Dependance wears out half their days. 
How happy these, whose time ne'er stands! 
Attendance takes it off their hands. 
Were it not for this cursed shower, 
The Park had whiled away an hour. 
At courts without or place or view, 
I daily lose an hour or two, 
It fully answers my design, 
When I have pick'd up friends to dine > 
The tavern makes our burden light — 
Wine puts our time and care to flight 
At six (hard case !) they call to pay* 
Where can one go ? I hate the play. 
From six till ten ! unless in sleep, 
One cannot spend the hours so cheap. 
The comedy's no sooner done 
But some assembly is begun; 
Loitering from room to room^I stray. 
Converse, but nothing hear or say : 
Quite tired, from fair to fair I roam — 
So soon ! I dread the thoughts of homa 
From thence, to quicken slow-paced Night, 
Again my tavern-friends invite : 
Here, too, our early mornings pass. 
Till drowsy sleep retards the glass." 

Thus they their wretched life bemoan, 
And make each other's case, their own. 

Consider, friends, no hour roUs on 
But something of your* grief is gone. 
Were you to schemes of business bred. 
Did you the paths of learning tread. 
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Tour hours, your days would fly too &8t ; 
Tou*d then regret the minute past 
Time's fugitive and light as wind ! ^ 
'Tis indolence that ologs your mind. 
That load from off your spirits shake, 
You'll own and grieve for your mistake. 
Awhile, your thoughtless spleen suq^end. 
Then read, and (if you can) attend. 

As Plutus, to divert his care, 
Walk'd forth one mom to take the air, 
Cupid o'ertook his strutting pace. 
Each stared upon the stranger's &ce, 
Till recoUection set them right, 
For each knew t' other but by sight. 
After some complimental talk, 
Time met them, bow'd, and join'd their walk : 
Their chat on various subjects ran, 
But most, what each had done for man. 
Plutus assumes a haughty air. 
Just like our purse-proud fellows here : 

"Let kings," says he, **let cobblers tell. 
Whose gifts among mankind excel 
Consider courts; what draws their train? 
Think you 'tis loyalty, or gaini 
That statesman hath the strongest hold. 
Whose tool of politics is gold.^ 
By that, in former reigns, 'tis said, 
The knave in power hath senates led : 

(1) A very terse and striking allusion to the perishableness and record, of the 
hoars, is upon the sun-dial at Gloucester Cathedral, " Pereunt et imputantur! " 

(2) " Quantum quisque sud nununorum serrat in arc& 

Tantum habct et fldei.*'— Juvenai., Sat. iii. 
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By that alone^ he sway'd debates, 
Enrich*d himself, and beggar*d states.^ 
Forego your boast. Yon mnst conclude 
That's most esteem 'd, that*s most pursued. 
Think, too, in what a woful plight 
That wretch must live whose pocket's light. 
Are not his hours by want deprest? 
Penurious care corrodes his breast : 
Without respect, or love, or friends. 
His solitary day descends." 2 

"You might," says Cupid, "doubt my parts, 
My knowledge, too, in human hearts. 
Should I the power of gold dispute. 
Which great examples might confute. 
I know, when nothing else prevails, 
Persiiasive money seldom fails; 
That beauty, too, (like other wares,) 
Its price, as well as conscience, bears. 
Then marriage (as of late profess'd) 
Is but a money-job at best. 
Consent, compliance, may be sold ; 
But love's beyond the price of gold. 
Smugglers there are who, by retail, 
Expose what they call love to sale ; 
Such bargains are tm arrant cheat : 
You purchase flattery and deceit. 
Those who true love have ever tried, 
(The common cares of life supplied,) 
No wants endure, no wishes make, 
But every real joy partake. 

( 1 ) " For money is the only pow'r 

That all mankind fall down before."— Hudibbas. 

(2) The greatest sin in the world's sight is^poverty. 




y-X. V. "kzt'jw IiTc, m not "K iirc* 

•Or kxTtL cr zbOBcrT Tisae nspEcd, 
'''Were SDOt liie Taad^n to decide, 
Wv^iai bev tzie prae: osi bodi inuiHj 

*Ijs I who i&eaKzre Titai spnoe. 

And deal oat jaa xo humaa 

Tb-ongh little prised, and spMnm soi^^ 

WitLcmt mp, lore and gcM are noug^ 

Hov does the miaer, time employ f 

Did I e^er aee him life enjojf 

B J me, fanodk, the hooids he w<m 

Are ■catter'd faj his layish son. 

Bj me, all naeliil arts are gain'd; 

Wealth, learning, wisdom, is attained. 

Who, then, would think (sinoe sadi my power), 

That e^er I knew an idle hour? 

So subtle and so swift I fly. 

Love's not more fugitive than L 

Who hath not heard coquettes complain 

Of days, months, years, mis-spent in vain? 

For time misused, they pine and waste, 

And love's sweet pleasures never taste. 

Those who direcjb their time aright. 

If love or wealth their hopes excite, 

In each pursuit, fit hours employ'd, 

And both by Time have been enjoy'd. 
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How heedless, then, are mortalB grown ! 
How little is their interest known 1 
In every view they ought to mind me, 
For when once lost, they never find me." 

He epoke. The gods no more contest. 
And his superior gift confest, 
That Time (when truly imderstood) 
Is the most precioua earthly good. ^ 
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" no heart to gnip Ihe fleeting hour, 
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In hl> ciMed hand, Ihe Jewel of a life I " 



E OWL, THE SWKS, THE COCE, THE 8PISBB, THE ASS, 
AND THE FJLBlHER. 



CoNTERSiMa with your sprightly boys, 
Your eyes have spoke the Mother's joys. 
With what dehght I've heard you quote 
Their sayings in imperfect note ! 
I grant. In body and in mind 
Nature appears profasely kind. 
Trust not to that. Act you your part ; 
Imprint Just morals on their heart; 
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Impartially their talents scan : 
Just education forms the man. 

Perhaps (their genius yet unknown) 
Each lot of life's abeady thrown; 
That this shall plead, the next shall fight> 
The last assert the church's right 
I oensure not the fond intent ; 
But how precarious is th' event 1 
By talents misapplied and crost, 
Consider, all your sons are lost. 

One day (the tale's by Martial penn'd) 
A Father thus address'd his friend: 
'^ To train my boy, and call forth sense, 
You know I've stuck at no expense. 
I've tried him in the several arts 
(The lad, no doubt, hath latent parts) ; 
Tet trying all, he nothing knows, 
But, crab-like, rather backward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone— 
'Tis your advice shall fix my son." 

" Sir," says the friend, "I've weigh'd Hie matter; 
Excuse me, for I scorn to flatter : 
Make him (nor think his genius oheck'd) 
A herald, or an architect." 

Perhaps (as commonly 'tis known) 
He heard th' advice, and took his own. 

The boy wants wit; he's sent to school. 
Where learning but improves the fool : ^ 
The college next must give him parts, 
And cram him with the liberal arts. 

(1) See Cowper*8 <' Tirocinium, or Review of Schools/ 
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Whether he blondera at the bar. 
Or owes his infiun j to war, 
Or if by licence or d^ree 
The sexton share the doctor's fee; 
Or from the pulpit by the hour 
He weekly floods of nonsense pour. 
We find (th' intent of Nature foil'd) 
A tailor or a butcher spoil'd. 

Thus ministers have royal boons 
Conferred on blockheads and buffoons; 
In spite of nature, merit, wit. 
Their Mends for every post were fit* 

But now let every Muse confess 
That merit finds its due success. 
Th' examples of our days regard; 
Where's virtue seen without reward 1 
Distinguished, and in place, you find 
Desert and worth of every kind. 
Survey' the reverend bench, and see 
Beligion, learning, piety :^ 
The patron, ere he recommends, 
Sees his own image in his friend's. 
Is honesty disgraced and poor)^ 
What is't to us what was before? 

We all of times corrupt have heard. 
When paltry minions were preferr'd ; 
When all great offices, by dozens, 
Were fiU'd by brothers, sons, and cousins. 
What matter ignorance and pride? 
The man was happily allied. 

(1) Iroaically, of course. 

(2) The passage here noted recals Pope's line : 

<< Praise undeserved is censure in disguise." 
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Provided that his clerk was good, 
What though he nothing understood? 
In church and state, the sorry race 
Grew more conspicuous fools, in place. 
Such heads, as then, a treaty made, 
Had bungled in the cobbler's trade. 

Consider, patrons, that such elves 
Expose your folly with themselves. 
'Tis yours, as 'tis the parent's care. 
To fix each genius in its sphere. 
Your partial hand can wealth dispense. 
But never give a blockhead sensa 

An Owl of magisterial air, 
Of solemn voice, of brow austere^ 
Assumed the pride of human race, 
And bore his wisdom in his &ce; 
Not to depreciate learned eyes, 
I've seen a pedant look as wise. 

Within a bam, from noise retired^ 
He scom'd the world, himself admired; 
And, like an ancient sage, conceal'd 
The follies public life reveal'd. 

Philosophers of old, he read. 
Their country's youth to science bred; 
Their manners form'd for every station, 
And destined each his occupation. 
When Xenophon, by numbers braved. 
Retreated, and a people saved,^ 
That laurel was not all his own ; 
The plant by Socrates was sown. 

(1) The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon, after the defeat 
of Cyrua. 
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To Aristotle*8 greater oame 
The Maoedonian owed his feune.^ 

The Athenian bird, with pride replete. 
Their talents equalVd in conceit; 
And, copying the Socratic rule. 
Set up for master of a school. 
Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite sentences, hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears seem'd so profound^ 
They fancied learning in the sound.^ 

The school had &me; the crowded place 
With pupils Bwarm'd of every race. 
With these the Swan's maternal care 
Had sent her scarce-fledged cygnet heir ; 
The Hen (though fond and loth to part) 
Here lodged the darling of her heart ; 
The Spider, of mechanic kind, 
Aspired to science more refined ; 
The Ass learnt metaphors and tropes, 
But most on music fix'd his hopes. 

The pupils now, advanced in age. 
Were call'd to tread life's busy stage; 
And to the Master 'twas submitted, 
That each might to his part be fitted, 

'< The Swan," says he, '' in arms shall shine; 
The soldier's glorious toil be thine. 
The Cock shall mighty wealth attain — 
Go, seek it on the stormy main. 



(1) Alexander the Great, concerning whose birth Philip his father said, that 
that event itself caused him less pleasure, than its occurrence at a time when he 
oould have Aristotle for his instructor. 

"*) Vide Hudibras, pt. i. ch. 1. 1. 110. 
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• 

The court shall be the Spider's sphere : 
Power, fortune, shall reward him there. 
In music's art the Ass's fame 
Shall emulate Corelli's name.*' 

Each took the part that he advised. 
And all were equally despised. 
A Farmer, at his folly moved. 
The dull preceptor thus reproved: 

" Blockhead," says he, " by what you've done, 
One would have thought 'em each your son ; 
For parents, to their oflfepring blind. 
Consult nor parts nor turn of mind. 
But e'en in infancy decree 
What this, what t'other son shall be. 
Had you with judgment weigh'd the case. 
Their genius thus had fix'd their place; 
The Swan had learnt the sailor's art; 
The Cock had play'd the soldier's part ; 
The Spider in the weaver's trade 
With credit had a fortune made; 
But for the fool, in every class 
The blockhead had appear'd an Ass." ^ 

(1) '* Knowledge," says Montaigne, "ig an excellent drug, but no drug has 
virtue enough to preserve from corruption and decay, if the vessel be tainted 
and impure wherein it is put to keep. Plato's principal institution in his 
Republic is to fit his citizens in the employments suitable to their nature. 
Cripples are very unfit for exercises of the body, and lame souls for exercises of 
the mind. Degenerate and vulgar souls are unworthy of philosophy. Experience 
often presents us with a physician worse physicked, a divine worse reformed, 
and most frequently a scholar of less sufficiency than another." 

His celebrated essay upon the education of children (ch. xxv.) is of course 
too long to be even condensed efiiectually here ; he regards the culture of the 
young *' as the gpreatest and most important difficulty of human science," but 
confesses the " symptoms of their inclinations are so obscure, as to render it very 
hard, to establish any solid Judgment upon them." Doubtless it is owing to 
these causes, and the few lines into which, human intellect can be driven, to 
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bscome Iuctaliv4, [tor lhi> ii ttie rnnin gpecnlntiap,) that ire dtil irtth ;Dnii! 
mindi ty the groan, imd with their EducfttioQ by Iha hnndnd^ Bbtiflcing 
indlYlduality to geneml nilei, And ttTct{:hlng or cnm]^g pemmal mental gromb, 
upon the Procmttean bed, of a pretcrnKd eehoLaetic eyttem. And wlut Is the 
mind hat, after it hae laft eehool, to onlcHh 



of profeiiiona, Indeed, thecueie lamentable. A lawyer, ha 
the public, foTcei hli aon to adopt fhe profitablediigraee vl 
(!enuoua, abhors, longliig, il may be, for the protocuti. 



Bacrif clng the inleicgta of whi 



THE COOK-MAJD, THE TURNSPIT, AND TUE OX. 



CoNsiDBB moM in every sphere. 
Then tell me, is your lot severe 1 
'Tis mtirmur, dtaoontent, distrust. 
That makes you wretched. God is justi 

I grant that hunger muBt be fed, 
That toil, too, earns thy daUy bread. 
What thent Thy wants are seen and known, 
Bnt eveiy mortal feels his own. 
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We're bom a restless, needy crew^: 
Show me the happier man than you. 

Adam, though blest above his kind^ 
For want of social woman, pined. 
Eve's wants the subtle serpent saw — 
Her fickle taste transgressed the law : 
Thus fell our sires, and their disgrace 
The curse entail'd on human race. 

When Philip's son, by glory led. 
Had, o'er the globe, his empire spread; 
When altars to his name were dress'd, 
That he was man, his tears confess'd. 

The hopes of avarice are check'd : 
The proud man always wants respect. 
What various wants on power attend ! 
Ambition never gains its end. 
Who hath not heard the rich complain * 

Of surfeits and corporeal paini 
He, barr'd from every use of wealth. 
Envies the ploughman's strength and health. 
Another, in a beauteous wife 
Finds all the miseries of life : 
Domestic jars and jealous fear 
Imbitter all his days with care.^ 
This wants an heir — the line is lost : 
Why was that vain entail engross'd? 
Canst thou discern another's mind*? 
What is't you envy? Envy's blind. 
Tell Envy, when she would annoy. 
That thousands want what you enjoy. 

(l) The Greek proverb is, that he who marries a Wauteous wife, finds her 
either Koivfj or woivfi. 
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** The dinner must be dish'd at one. 
Where's this vexatious Turnspit gone? 
Unless the skulking Cur is caught, 
The sirloin's spoil'd, and I'm in fault." 
Thus said, (for sure you'll think it fit 
That I the Cook-maid's oaths omit,) 
With all the fiuy of a cook. 
Her cooler kitchen. Nan forsook. 
The broomstick o'er her head she waves ; 
She sweats, she stamps, she pufifs, she raves; 
The sneaking Cur before her flies. 
She whistles, calls, fair speech she tries : 
These nought avail. Her choler bums ; 
The fist and cudgel threat by turns : 
With hasty stride she presses near; 
He slinks aloof, and howls with fear. 

"Was ever Cur so cursed!" he cried; 
" What star did at my birth preside ! 
Am I for life by compact bound 
To tread the wheel's eternal round? 
Inglorious task ! of all our race 
No slave is half so mean and base. 
Had Fate a kinder lot assign'd, 
And form'd me of the lap-dog kind, 
I then, in higher life employ'd. 
Had indolence and ease enjoy'd; 
And, like a gentleman, caress'd. 
Had been the lady's favourite guest. 
Or were I sprung from spaniel line, 
Was his sagacious nostril, mine, 
By me, their never-erring guide, 
From wood and plain their feasts supplied. 
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Knights, squires, attendant on my pace, 
Had shared the pleasures of the chase. 
Endued with native strength and fire, 
Why call'd I not the lion, sire? 
A lion! such mean views I scorn — 
Why was I not of woman bom? 
Who dares with reason's power contend? 
On man, we brutal slaves, depend : 
To him, all creatures, tribute pay. 
And luxury employs his day." 

An Ox by chance o'erheard his moan, 
And thus rebuked the lazy drone : 

*' Dare you at partial Fate repine? 
How kind 's your lot compared with mine ! 
Decreed to toil, the barbarous knife 
Hath sever'd me from social life ; 
Urged by the stimulating goad, 
I drag the cumbrous waggon's load. 
'Tis mine to tame the stubborn plain. 
Break the stiff soil, and house the grain; 
Yet I without a murmur bear 
The various labours of the year. 
But then, consider, that one day 
(Perhaps the hour's not far away) 
You, by the duties of your post, 
Shall turn the spit when I'm the roast; 
And for reward shall share the feast — 
I mean, shall pick my bones at least." 

** Till now," th' astonish'd Cur replies, 
" I look'd on all with envious eyes. 
How false we judge by what appears ! 
All creatures feel their several cares. 



If thus yon mighty beast eomplaina, 
Perhajffi man knows superior pains. 
Let envy, then, no more torment ; 
Think on the Ox, and learn content." 

Thus said, close following at her heel, 
With cheerful heart he monnta the wheel.' 

he morel of Ibe hbl> is conUloed In the Ihiid and fonrtb lii 
rvsEInn on^n admitted, leldom retained. Dryden well eiyi: 



Ibe VMioua kindi of beings, the; are all connected nitb one great Founlain-ioul. 
which ii cogntiant by Omnijclenl lympatbr niih even sn inaeel'" tbrob of pain 
" Tmit in God," rherefuie, but eapffiiallf tliat tnM which ipilngs ttom haUiua 

tt ig injuriona to onreelTee, ilnce it liarbi the iiiiiw ot miiCortune, and mikei 
lli« mind Iti own tennenlor. 



THE K4VENS, THE SEXTON, AND THE EARTH-WOEM. 



Laura, metbiuks you're over-nice, 
True, flattery is a shocking vice; 
Yet aure, whene'er the praise isjuet. 
One may commend without di^ust. 
Am I a privilege denied, 
Indulged by every tongue beside t 
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How singular are all your ways ! 
A woman, and. averse to praise ! 
If 'tis offence such truths to tell, 
Why do your merits thus excel ? 

Since, then, I dare not speak my mind, 
A truth conspicuous to mankind ; 
Though in full lustre every grace 
Distinguish your celestial face; 
Though beauties of inferior ray 
(Like stars before the orb of day) 
Turn paJe and fade ; I check my lays, 
Admiring, what I dare not praise. 

If you the tribute due, disdain. 
The Muse's mortifying strain 
Shall, like a woman in mere spite. 
Set beauty in a moral light. 

Though such revenge might shock the ear 
Of many a celebrated fair, 
I mean that superficial race 
Whose thoughts ne'er reach beyond their face, 
What's that to you? I but displease 
Such ever-girlish ears as these. 
Virtue can brook the thoughts of age. 
That lasts the same through every stage. 
Though you by time must suffer more 
Than ever woman lost before. 
To age is such indifference shown, 
As if your face were not your own. 
Were you by Antoninus taught? 
Or is it native strength of thought 
That thus, without concern or fright, 
You view yourself by Reason's light? 
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Those eyes, of so divine a ray, 
What are they? mouldering, mortal clay.^ 
Those features, cafit in heavenly mould, 
Shall, like my coarser earth, grow old; 
Like common grass, the fairest flower 
Must feel the hoary season's power. 

How weak, how vain is human pride I ^ 
Dares man upon himself confide ! 
The wretch who glories in his gain. 
Amasses heaps on heaps in vain. 
Why lose we life in anxious cares. 
To lay in hoards for future years? 
Can those (when tortured by disease) 
Cheer our sick heart, or purchase ease? 
Can those prolong one gasp of breath. 
Or calm the troubled hour of death? 

What's beauty? Call ye that your own?- 
A flower that fades as soon as blown. • 
What 's man in all his boast of sway? — 
Perhaps the tyrant of a day. 

Alike the laws of life take place 
Through every branch of human race : 
The monarch of long regal line 
Was raised from dust as frail as mine. 
Can he pour health into his veins, 
Or cool the fever's restless pains? 
Can he (worn down in Nature's course) 
New-brace his feeble nerves with force? 



(1) " Now, get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick : to this favour she must come! " — Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 1. 

(2) Fide Shelley's "Queen Mab," the opening passages of which afford a 
striking parallel to th« thoughts here, as in fact parts of the whole poem. 
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Can he (how vain is mortal power!) 
Stretch life beyond the destined hour? 

Consider, man; weigh well thy frame; 
The king, the beggar is the same. 
Dust form'd us all. Each breathes his day, 
•Then sinks into his native clay.* 

Beneath a venerable yew, 
That in the lonely churchyard grew, 
Two Eavens sate. In solemn croak 
Thus one, his hungry friend, bespoke. 

" Methinks I scent some rich repast ; 
The savour strengthens with the blast; 
Snuff then, the promised feast inhale — 
I taste the carcase in the gale. 
Near yonder trees, the fiaxmer's steed, 
From toil and every drudgery freed, 
Hath groan'd his last,— a dainty treat 1 
To iirds of taste, delicious meat." 

A Sexton busy at his trade, 
To hear their chat, suspends his spade. 
Death struck him with no farther thought, 
Than merely as the fees he brought. 
" Was ever two such blundering fowls ; 
In brains and manners less than owls 1 
Blockheads," says he, " learn more respect : ' 
Know ye on whom ye thus reflect? 
In this same grave (who does me right. 
Must own the work is strong and tight) 



(1) " Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 

Versatur uma ; serius ocyus 

Sots exitura, et nos in seternum 

Exllium impositura cymbae."— Hok. Od.ii. 3. 
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The Squire that yon fair hall possessed, 
To-night shall lay his bones at rest. 
Whence could the gross mistake proceed^ 
The Squire was somewhat fat indeed j 
What then? the meanest bird of prey 
Such want of sense could ne'er betray; * 
For sure some difference must be found 
(Suppose the smelling organ, sound) 
In carcases, (say what we can) 
Or Where's the dignity of manf* 

With due respect to human race, 
The Ravens undertook the case. 
In such similitude of scent, 
Man ne'er could think reflections meant. 
As epicures extol a treat, 
And seem their savoury words to eat, 
They praised dead horse, luxurious food, 
The venison of the prescient brood! • 

The Sexton's indignation moved, 
The mean comparison reproved ; 
Their undiscerning palate blamed. 
Which two-legg'd carrion thus defamed* 

Reproachful speech from either side 
The want of argument supplied : 
They rail, revile — as often ends 
The contest of disputing friends.^ 

" Hold," says the fowl, " since human pride 
With confutation ne'er complied. 
Let's state the case, and then refer 
The knotty point ; for taste may err." 

(1 ) " Defend me from the thing I dread and hate, 

A duel in the fonn of a debate." — Cowpeb. 
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As thus he spoke, from out the mould 

An Earth-worm, huge of size, um:oU'd 

His monstrous length. They straight agree 

To choose him as their referee : 

So to th' experience of his jaws, 

Each states the merits of the cause. 

He paused, and with a solemn tone, 
Thus made his sage opinion known : 

" On carcases of every kind 
This maw hath elegantly dined ; 
Provoked by luxury or need. 
On beast, on fowl, on man, I feed; 
Such small distinction 's in the savour. 
By turns I choose the fancied flavour : 
Yet I must own (that human beast) 
A glutton, is the rankest feast. 
Man, cease this boast ; for human pride 
Hath various tracts to range beside. 
The prince who kept the world in awe, 
The judge whose dictate fix'd the law. 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small. 
Are levell'd — death confounds 'em all.^ 
Then think not that we reptiles share 
Such cates, such elegance of fare ; 
The only true and real good 
Of man, was never vermin's food : 
'Tis seated in th' immortal mind; 
Virtue distinguishes mankind. 
And that (as yet ne'er harbour'd here) 
Mounts with the soul, we know not where. 

(1) " Ille licet ferro, cautus se condat et sere 

Mors tamen inclusum protrahet inde caput." 



So, good-man SeitoD, since the ease 

Appears with such a dubious tace. 

To neither I the cause determine. 

For different taatee please different vermiu."^ 

(]) MaUp liy mpecEvs ofbypocrltEcAl Bubt«rfuge, hks [iievei7agfl«ndea 
I ape Ihr buUr, 'hen he is in hearl Ihe yeileil cowud -, and tbeKTore, 
tan can meet dealh nilb equanimil)', «e have tbouiandi who have 1 
loie OT*r Its iHTon with a frothy ptetenee of philosophy, or have 
jiiCicBlly to meet it, unable to endure Ihe tecrore of its anCiclpstlon. W> 
lat by 11, " loiay«e end the beart-Bohe, and the Ihousand naluial ills lb 

heii to, is a consummation devoutly to be wished." Yet still—" the d 



certain h is. that the greatest wielch, if offered the chigoe, would s 
his burden, Ihan Uy it doim in the grave; and, though abuting li 

sttugBle. to keep back the other, aa long as he can I 

highei, and so absotb oui Ihoughts in the gloiies of redeemed life, 
sight of the momentary pangs of mere physical dissolution. In th 
u la every elhei relation of moral being, the Christian is the 
philosopher, and knowing ■' Whom he has believed," longs for the 



alitywith which we musi 
I this " outwardly, the only 



In Fable all tlimgB hold discourse ; 
Then Words, no doubt, muet talk of c( 

Once on a time, near Cannon-row, 
Two hostile adverbs, Ay and No, 
Were hastening to the field of fight. 
And front to &ont stood opposite. 
Before each general join'd the van, 
Ay, the more courteouB knight, b^an : 
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" Stop, peevish Particle ! beware ! 
I'm told you are not such a bear, 
But sometimes yield when offered &ir« 
Suffar yon folks awhile to tattle — 
*Tis we who must decide the battle. 
Whene'er we war on yonder stage. 
With various fete and equal rage. 
The nation trembles at each blow 
That No gives Ay, and Ay gives No ; • 
Yet, in expensive long contention. 
We gain nor office, grant, nor pension. 
Why, then, should kinsfolk quarrel thus ? 
(For two of you make one of us.) 
To some wise statesman let us go. 
Where each his proper use may know : 
He may admit two such commanders, 
And make those wait who served in Flanders. 
Let 's quarter on a great man's tongue, 
A treasury-lord, not Master Young. 
Obsequious at his high command. 
Ay shall march forth to tax the land; 
Impeachments, No can best resist, 
And Ay support the Civil List : 
Ay, quick as Caesar, wins the day. 
And No, like Fabius, by delay. 
Sometimes in mutual sly disguise. 
Let Ay's seem No's, and No's seem Ay's : 
Ay's be, in courts, denials meant. 
And No's, in bishops give consent." 

Thus Ay proposed — and, for reply, 
No, for the first time, answer'd "Ay!" 



